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ABSTRACT 

Presented is the fourth year report of a 4-year 
longitudinal study comparing effectiveness of seven preschocl 
programs for deaf children. Schools are se.en to emphasize either an 
oral-aural, Rochester (Oral-aural plus finger spelling), or total 
communication method of instruction. Included in the report are a 
brief review of literature on educational programs for the deaf, 
summaries of earlier yearly reports, descriptions of the programs and 
subjects studied, project findings, and appendixes (such as a 
classroom observation schedule). Among findings reported are: that 
Ss* scores on the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) 
were alfcost identical to the scores of normal bearing children; that 
Ss* scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests Primer Battery were 
equal to those of hearing children in reading and were lower in 
arithmetic; that scores on a Receptive Communication scale showed 
sound alone. to be the least efficient communication mode (44 percent) 
rising to 88 percent when speechreading, f ingerspelling, aud signs 
were added; that improved scores on a test for understanding the 
printed word (76 percent as compared to 56 percent in 1^73 and*38 
percent in 1972) reflected increasing- emphasis on the teaching of 
reading; and that deaf children 'who have been "mainstreamed" do not 
differ in intelligence, reading, arithmetic achievement, ITPA scores, 
or overall communication abilities. (LS) 
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JThe lo:ig term objective of the Center is to improve the 
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Chapter 1 
Summary 

The present report covers data gathered during the 1973-74 
academic year on seven preschool programis for the deaf. Planning 
.for the project began in 1969 and data were first gathered in 1970-71. 
Four years of longitudinal data have now been collected. The programs 
involved represent a diversity of educational philosophies and method- 
ologies. A complete report, covering work from 1969 to 1974 is pro- 
jected for dissemination late in 1975. Analysis of results to date 
has produced the following: 

1. Tne overall scores of subjects on the five visual-motor 
subtests of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abili-- 
ties (ITPV) in spring of 1972 (179*96), 1973 (180.03) and 
1974 (180.65) were almost identical to the norms estab- 
lished for children with normal hearing (180.00), suggest- 
ing essentially normal visual motor functioning for the 
deaf children in the study. 

2. On all five subtests score s rem ained stable from 1972 
to 1973 to 1974. 

3. On one subtest. Manual Expression, deaf children evidenced 
a superiority relative to hearing norms in 1972, 1973 

and 1974, suggesting that deaf children may develop " " 
superior skills in this area, at least up to age eight, 
the age of the oldest children in the study in 197^. 

4. Scores on the ITFA^were influenced by the amount of structure 



in a program, with those in more structured programs 
scoring higher. However, children in less structured 
programs still scored within the normal range. 
Scores of deaf subjects on the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests (MAT) Primer Batt;ery were equal to the standardiza- 
tion scores of hearing children of equivalent age in 
Reading and were lower in Arithmetic. In 1973 scores 
of the deaf subjects were superio- on Reading subtests 
of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests and equal on the 
Arithmetic subtests. 

In all programs, with the possible exception of Maryland, 

Arithmetic achievement is lower than would be predicted 

on the Basis of the children's potential. Programs 

appear to give relatively less emf^hasis to Arithmetic 

» 

than t9 other areas. 

Most programs have provided children with technical skills 
necessary for success in pre-reading and reading tasks. 
A^ the children mature and mastery of English plays an in- 
creasing role in the reading process, the reading scores 
of the children appear to fall behind those of the hearing. 
This trend is apparent Iby ages seven and eight. Programs 
have not yet reached this level. 

Children from programs with major emphasis on the develop- 
ment on articulation skills, socialization, and parent 
adjustment continue from the beginning to score below chil- 
dren from programs which have a cognitive academic emphasis 



along ylth the aforementioned emphases. Unllki the ITPA, 
even after children enter the primary grades there Is no 
evidence that they will close the gap. If anything the 
differences Increase, suggestli:g th^ lack of early cogni- 
tive academic training may continue to be felt throughout 

c 

the education of a deaf child. 

Results of testing on the Receptive Communication Scale 
reveal that: 

a) For the four "person-to-person" modes of communication, 
the least efficient mode was Sound Alone (44%). Perfor- 
mance Increased with the addition of each component, 
rising to 68% with the addition of ^pee chy ead Ing , 75% 
with Flngerspelllng and 88% with Signs. This represents 
the same order of difficulty reported In 1972 and 1973. 

b) The mean score for understanding of the Printed Word 
was 76% as compared to 56% In 1973 and 38% In 1972. 
This category represents the greatest Improvement In 
efficiency over the period and reflects the Increasing 
emphasis of all programs In the teaching of reading. 
Again children from non-academic preschools do relatively 

poorly In this area, even after being Introduced to 

•I 

reading Instruction. Patterns of scores suggest complex 
Interactions beyond oral-manual considerations. For 
example, children from one program with an acoupedlc, 
or strong auditory emphasis, scored 58% for sound alone 
but only Increased to 67% with the addition of speech- 
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reading. Children In another program with a relatively 
weak auditory program but a strong visual one only scored 
at 35% for sound alone but Increased to 83% with the 
addition of speechreadlng . . A third program, with 
apparently a more well-balanced audltory-vlsual component 
than the above two Improved from 53% for sound alone to 
90% for sound and speechr^eadlng. The addition of finger- 
^spelling raised the scoi:ea of children in this program 
■ to 97%. ^ . 

IQj. The Receptive Communication Scale was expanded to test com- 
prehension of Negation, Passive Voice and Verb Tense. The 
results indicated that: . 

a) The children tended to ignore negative markers and 
processed negative sentences incorrectly as positive 
more frequently than as negatives. 

b) The children tended to ignore the passive marker, 
"by," and processed passive sentences incorrectly 
as active more frequently than as passive. 

c) Correct responding for verb tenses was 39%, close 
to the chance level of 33%. 

d) For negatives and pas^sives children performed relatively 
better when the task was presented via the printed word. 

The above results, consistent with other investigations, 
lead the authors to conclude; ^ 
a) In the case of negatives and passives, not only do 

deaf children process the message incorrectly but they 
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tend to abstract the opposite meaning (positive In- f 
stead of negative, active Instead of passive) from 
what was Intended. 

b) Regardless of mode of communication, verb tenses are 
not clearly differentiated consistently. 

c) Children tend to encounter passives, negatives and veifb 
tense constructions only In print. They do not appear 
to be part of the dally classroom or home experience. 

d) Activities (exercises, practices, drills etc.)/ must 
be developed by which children have experience with 
such English structures In their day-to-dayr^erson-to- 
person Interactions Involving oral-aural-mianual commxmi- 
cation. 

11. Results of testing on the Expressive Communication Scale 

are being analyzed with regard to semantic content, intelli- 
gibility, linguistic structure, and under standability as 
a function of the hearing status of raters. This area 
is the most complex section of the entire study. Results 

^ will be published in detail in a separate monograph. 
Results in gfeneral reveal that: 

a) Raters correctly identified 37% of the expressive 
attempts. 

b) By groups. Interpreters achieved 56.66% correct, 
while Deaf Adults and hearing Graduate Students 
achieved 32.21% and 19.54% respectively. 

c) Scores for Individual children ranged from 8% to 57%. 



12. In articulation, children In two programs scored slgnlfl- 
cantly higher than those In the other five for the second 
year. They were also higher In the Sound Alone subtest 

of the Receptive Communication Scale. Because children In 
the two programs show little similarity In Reading Achieve- 
ment with achievement, overall expressive communication, 
receptive communication ITPA scores or methodology (one 
Is oral-aural and one Is combined) , the authors conclude 
that articulation of Isolated words and use of residual 
hearing relate purely to the emphasis on auditory training 
and articulation given by a program and are not related to 
other factors. Including t^e use of manual communication. 

13. Despite statistical differences on average scores between 
programs in articulation, the range of scores within programs 
is great. Each program has children whose attempts to articu- 
late are almost completely unintelligible. 

14. On the tests of Cognitive Development no differences were 
found oh classification, conservation, and seriation scores 
between programs. In 1973 children involved in a Piagetian 
based program had scored higher than children in other pico- 
grams. By 1974 children in all other programs were function- 
ing at similar levels. There is no evid ehce that the early 
training provided any lasting benefits or transferred to 
other areas measured in the study. 

15. Classroom observations showed great variation in factors 
such as Classroom Organization, Structuring of Program, 

■ 1.6 
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Encouraging Speech and Language Developing, and Reacting 
to Children's Needs. Relative program ranks were consis- 
tent from 1973 to 1974. Relative rank In classroom obser- 
vation scores appeared to correspond In ratings of overall 
program effectiveness. 

16. In child to child communication the most frequent mpde of 

c , 

communication was Sign, followed by Oral and Combined Oral- 
Manual, the same order which was rated In 1973. The use 
of Flngerspelllng Increases as the children mature while 
Gestures decline, except In one oral-aural program where 
they have Increased. 

17. In child to teacher communication the most commonly. employed 
mode Is Sign, followed by Oral and Combined; I.e., the same 
order of frequency rated for child-child communication. 
Similarly the use of Flngerspelllng Is Increasing anH. reli- 
ance on Gestures Is decreasing, again with the exception of 
one oral-aural program. 

18. The teacher to child communication most frequently used Is 
Oral, followed by Combined and Sign. Teachers are Increas- 
ingly more consistent In following the expressed philosophy 
of a program (Oral-Aural, Rochester, or Total Communication). 
There are no "pure" programs. Teachers In programs which 
are committed to simultaneous oral-manual Instruction fre- 
quently speak without signing or flngerspelllng. Conversely 
teachers devoted to oral-only instructions tend to gesture 

to such an extent that their mode can only be described as 
oral-gestur«l. 
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19. Results suggest that limitations to oral-only instruction 
restrict the amount of communication in a classroom and 
force the development, unconscious or otherwise, of an 
inefficient gestural system. 

20. Although attitudinal differences exist between parents of 
children in different programs, they are not as great as 
in the beginning of the study. Differences tend to center 
around the training and desirability of manual communica- 
tion, hearing status of friends of their children when 
they become adults, and the pdss'ibility ,of attending school 
with the hearing. Responses of Oral program parents to 
questions and concepts concerned with manual communication 
have changed from negative to neutral to positive as the 
children' have matured. They still tend to regard such 
concepts less positively than parents of children in com- 
bined programs. 

21. Children who have been integrated or "mains tr earned" do not 
differ in intelligence, reading, arithmetic achievement, 
ITPA scores, or qyerall communication abilities. They tend 
to have more hearing and better speech. Other factors 
appear to be minor. Very little accommodation has been 
made to the "ma in streamed"- students. "Mainstreamed" 
students had better speech before they were placed in 
regular classrooms. Children do not speak better because 
they are integrated; they are integrated because they speak 
better. 

IS 



Chapter 2 
Introduction 

The present report marks the completion of the fifth year of work, 
and the fourth year of data gathering, of a five year project developed 
to assess the effectiveness of preschool programs for deaf children. 
The project Is addressed to many of the questions In education of the 
deaf which have been answered In the past mainly on the basis of rhetoric, 
emotion and vituperation. An unhealthy fixation on such Issues as "oral- 
Ism" vs. "manuallsm," residential vs. day settings, and parent training 
vs. child training has served to freeze education of the deaf Into a 
pedagogical dark age relatively unresponsive to Issues of broader Import 
to education and seemingly unaware that education of the deaf is a legi- 
timate subset of general education. 

It cannot be denied that the Issues of methodology and placement 
are Important , even critical. Educators of the deaf cannot be faulted 
for considering and discussing these Issues. They stand condemned, 
however, by virtue of the fact tha^, afteK200 years of dl'scusslon, 
there is a disheartening lack of ^pportive evidence on which to make 
decisions. This is. especially true^n the preschool area where research 
has tended to fall into two categories. The first category is repre- 
sented by comparative studies between programs conducted to fulfill 
dissertation requirements for a doctoral degree (Craig, 1964; Phillips, 
1963). Such investigations can be excellent but by design they are 
short term in nature and are not designed to continue on a longitudinal 
basis. The second category is represented by the work of people 
evaluating the effectiveness of programs with which they happen to be 
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affiliated (Hester , 1963 ; McCroskey, 1968; Simmons, .1962; Craig & Craig 
and DiJohnson, 1972; McConnell & Horton, 1970). In many cases these 
reports are basically explanations and justifications of certain pro-- 
cedures. Such evaluations serve a useful purpose, but they are usually 
limited to one program and raise a number of problems, the greatest of - 
which is the difficulty of assignment and treatment of children, that is, 
effectively accommodating experimental and control subjects within th6 
same program. 

A major incentive for the present project lies in the belief that 
there are extremely important and complex issues in the education of 
preschool deaf children which should be investigated. Of equal importance 
is the hope that the present project will motivate -other- researchers 
to bring their talents to bear on issues of practical importance in the 
education of young deaf children. It must be reported that very little 
such work is being undertaken at present. 

»" 

Review of Literature 
A review of the results of educational programs for the deaf 
presents a dismal picture. In spite of the existence of a deaf Ph.D. 
or lawyer, who more often than not has a moderate hearing loss or is 
adventitiously deaf, it is an uncontestable fact that the majority of 
the products of our systems are shamefully undereducated. Intellectually 
normal dea^ adolescents and adults in North America and Europe are unable 
to read at the fifth grade level (Furth, 1966; Norden, 1970; Wrightstone, 
Aranow & Moskowitz, 1963), lack basic linguistic skills in the language 

. : : 
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of the normally hearing community (Moores, 1970a; Simmons, 1962; Tervoort 
& Verbeck, 1967), and are incapable of receiving and expressing oral 
communication on anything but a primitive level (Montgomery, 1966; Report 
of the Chief Medical Officer of the British Department of Education and 
Services, 1964) • 

According to information presented in the Annual Directory of 
Servi ces of the American Annals of the Deaf , the number of deaf 
children served by preschool programs has risen tremendously in 
the past ten years (Doctor, 1963; Craig & Craig, 1973) to the point 
where probably a majority of deaf children in urban areas are identified 
and receive some treatment prior to the traditional age pf school en- 
trance • Unfortunate excieptions are Chicano, Black and Indian children, 
who are less frequently diagnosed and served at earlier ages. 

Although programs have proliferated, those interested in the develop- 
ment of new programs, or the modification of ongoing ones, quickly 
discover that almost no educational guidelines exist for effective pre- 
school progtams for the deaf. Studies that have been conducted to eval- 
uate the effectiveness of preschool programs have reported either that 
no differences existed between deaf children receiving preschool training 
and d^af children not receiving preschool training (McCroskey, 1968; 
Vernon & Koh, 1970), or that initial differences existing between the two 
groups have dissipated by age nine (Craig ,* 1964; Phillips, 1963). 

Except for the report of the results of the first thtee years of 
data gathering for the 'present study^ (Moores & Mclntyre , 1971; Moores, 
Mclntyre, & Weiss, 1972; Moores, Weiss & Goodwin, 1973), the only direct 
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comparison of methodology was conducted by Quigley (1969) who reported 
that preschool children taught by the Rochester Method (the simultaneous 
use of speech and f ingerspelling) were superior to 'children taught by \ 
the Oral-Only approach in measures of speechreaditog , reading, and written 
language. Recent research on the relative superiority of deaf children 
of deaf parents has had a great and growing impact on the field. These 
findings suggest that deaf children of deaf parents tend to be better 
adjusted, to achieve academically at a higher level, to have better 
language abilities, and to have equivalent speech development (Best, 
1972; Meadow, 1967; Quigley & Frisina, 1961; Stevenson, 1964; Stuckless 
& Birch, 1966; Vernon & Koh, 1970) in comparison to deaf children of 
hearing parents. Of gre-at importance is the evidence that deaf children 
of deaf parents increase their relative advantage with age so that by 
late adolescence their superiority is much more pronounced. 

In view of the above findings in favor of deaf children of deaf 
parents (which may have been the result of an exposure to signs from 
birth), and because studies of Oral-Only programs have shown no differences 
or only tempolrary effects, it has been argued that many preschool programs 
have failed because they have been restricted to Oral-Only instruction 
(Vernon & Koh, 1971). Perhaps , then, it has been argued, the addition of 
manual communication would improve results. Such reasoning has led to" 
the development of many recent preschool programs utilizing a vsystem 
named Total Communication which involves the use of signs, f ingerspelling , 
and oral- aural communication. 

Although the evidence of the superiority of deaf children of deaf 
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parents is substantial, it does not necessarily follow that the use 
of manual communication in preschool programs will produce better 
results. At present, no data exist, again excepting the present study, 
on the comparative efficiency of the use of Total Communication as 
opposed to either an Oral--Only method or the Rochester Method. For a 
comprehensive treatment of research on manual communication, the reader 
is referred to reviews by Moores (1971, 1974). 

The lack of data may be traced to two primary concerns. First, the 
extreme difficulty of evaluating the effectiveness of preschool programs 
is compounded by the added dimension of deafness. Second, and perhaps 
an even more inhibiting factor, is the highly emotional nature of the 
question of methodology with young deaf children. In a report to the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare (Babbidge, 1965), it was 
noted tha^ for more than 100 years emotion has served as a substitute 
for research in the education of the deaf. Some educators firmly believe 
that the use of any kind of manual communication will prevent the 
development of speech and language and result in a mute subculture. 
Others believe, just as firmly, that depriving a deaf child of manual 
communication will cause irreparable linguistic, educational, and 
emotional damage. Given such a climate, most researchers prefer to in- 
vestigate other questions. 

In the authors' opinion, neither concern should stand in the way of 
a search for objective analysis. Educational decisions must be made 
daily, and if no information exists, these decisions will continue to 
be made on the basis of emotion and other less desirable factors. 



The rationale for this study is based on a modification of Cronbach's 
(1957) Characteristics by Treatment Interaction Model. The model is 
based on the thesis that when results of educational research consist 
entirely of comparisons between groups they are of limited value. Such 
investigations tmay be neat and produce results but they frequently mask 
important interactions between individuals and different types of treat- 
ments or educational programs. The search^should not be for the %est" 
method for all children but rather for the- preferred method for a 
particular child at a particular stage. (For a more detailed explanation 
of this rationale see Moores^ 1970b.) 

During the first year of the study (9/69 - 8/70) formal commitments 
were given and received from participating programs following visitations 
and/or discussions with administrators and personnel. The majority of 
time during the first year was spent in the development and testing of 
assessment techniques. Testing was facilitated by the proximity and 
cooperation of two preschool programs for the hearing impaired in the 
Minneapolis-St . Paul area. 

In addition, an advisory committee of qualified professionals was 

established and convened in November, 1969. This committee represented 

several viewpoints and disciplines, and was deemed essential for inputing 

technical assistance and maintaining objectivity. The committee is 

as follows: 

T. Walter Carlin, Ph.D. 
Director 

Sir Alexander Ewing Clinic 
Ithica College 
Ithica, New York 



*Dlane Castle, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Audlology 
Stat^ University College 
Geneseo, New York 

lErlc' Lenneberg, Ph.D. 
» Professoj: of Psychology 
ycotnell University 

Ithica, New York 

McCay Vernon, Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology 
Maryland State .College 
Westminster, Maryland 



1970-71 Report; Evaluation of 
Programs for Hearing Impaired 
Children (EPHIC) 



Researchers visited each of tlie seven programs involved for several 
days in the fall of 1970. " Leiter International Performance Scales were 
administered, background data were collected from the school records 
and classroom observations were made. All programs were revisited in 
the spring of 1971. At this time researchers administered five visual- 
motor subtests of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, 
re-examined pupil records, and administered measures of communication 
aihd language ability. Full descriptions of procedures are contained 
in the report. The following seven programs 'each considered a strong 
representative of a particular preschool model, participated in these 
activities: 

American School for the Deaf 
West Hartford, Connecticut 

Bill Wilkerson Hearing & Speech Center 
Nashville, Tennessee 

*Now Director of the Infant Training Program of the Rochester School 
for the Deaf. . 
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Callier Hearing & Speech Center 
Dallas, Texas ^ 

Minneapolis Public School Program 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

New Mexico School for the Deaf 
Santa Fe, and Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Rochester School for the Deaf 
Rochester, New York 

St. Paul Public School Program 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

1970-71 EPHIC Major Results 

1. On modifications of five visual-motor subtests of the Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) , the children as a group scored 
slightly below the norm for hearing children. Regardless of program, 
methodology or etiology, a defipite pattern of scoring occurred across 
subtests. The children were above the norms on Visual Sequential Memory 
and Manual Expression and below on Visual Reception and Visual Associa- 
tion. Visual Closure subtest scores revealed a substantial retardacion, 
perhaps due to the timed nature of the test. 

2. No significant differences (defined as £< .01) were found betx^een 
Combined (oral-manual) and Oral programs on the ITPA. Children in 
structured programs scored higher than those in unstructured programs. 
When grouped by etiology, children with hereditary deafness were superior 
to other classi£^cations . 

3^ The most common mode of communication bett^een children was through 
gestures, regardless of the official philosophy of the program. The only 
exception was New Mexico, where 3igns were most common. 
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4. Communication from child to teacher most commonly followed 
the Oral-Aural mode, closely followed by gestures. Gestures were 
most frequent in Minneapolis, signs in New Mexico and the American • 
School, and f ingerspelling in St. Paul. 

5. Communication from teacher to child most frequently was Oral 
Aural, accompanied by f ingerspelling in Rochester and St. Paul and by 
signs and f ingerspelling in New Mexico. Teachers in Oral-Only programs 
used gestures as much as, or more than, teachers in combined programs. 

6. The mean IQ score of the subjects, as measured by the Leiter 
International Performance Scale, was 113.7. Children in structured 
programs tended to have higher scores than those in unstructured 
programs . 

7. Speech and speechreading abilities of those children around 
chronological age four were extremely difficult to assess. Ratings 

of children's attempts at articulation showed no significant differences 
between oral and combined or structured and unstructured programs. 

8. No differences were found in speechreading in ^the oral-combined 
and structured-unstructured comparisons. 

9. Semantic differential ratings revealed no differences between 
parents of children in combined and oral programs in reaction to concepts 
Hearing Aid . Hearing Impaired . Speech and Auditory Training . Parents of 
the oral group were more negative toward Speechreading , Sign Language 
and Fihgerspelling and more positive toward Deafness; and Integration of a 
Deaf Child into a Hearing Class . 



1971-72 Report; Evaluation of 
Programs for Hearing Impaired ^ 
Children (EPHIC) 

The project follcwed the same children in each program with the 
exception of the Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center, which withdrew, 
and the Maryland School for the Deaf, which was added to the study in 
fall, 1971.- Children in all programs were tested in spring 1972. In 
addition to adminstration of the tests given in 1971, children were 
measured on newly developed receptive communication and articulation 
scales. Children about age 6 were assessed in the area of academic 
readiness and academic achievement. ^ • • 

1971-72 EPHIC Major Regults 

1. The^overall scores of subjects on the five visual-motor sub- 
tests of the Jllinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) were 
almost identical to the norms established for children with^ normal hearing, 
suggesting essentially normal visual-motor functioning for deaf children. 

2. On four of the five subtests, there was evidence of regression 
toward the mean, i.e., scores in 1972 tended to be closer to the hearing 
norm of 36 than did scores in 1971. ^ 

o 

3. On one subtest. Manual Expression, the relative superiority of 
deaf children increased from 1971 to 1972 suggesting that deaf children 
may develop superior skills in this area. 

4. Scores on the ITPA were influenced by the amount of structure 
in a program with those children in more structured programs scoring 
higher. 

5. ITPA scores correlated with teachers' ratings of pupils making 
the most and least progress. 
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6. A Receptive Communication Scale was developed to assess five 

0 

modes of receptive communication: 1) Sound Alone, 2) Printed Word, 
3) Sound plus Speechreadlng , 4) Sound and Speechreadlng plus Fin- 
gerspelling , and 5) Sound and Speechreadlng plus Signs. 

7. Results of testing on the Receptive Communication Scale reveal 
that: 

a) The least efficient mdde was Sound Alone (34%).-. Performance 
increased with the addition of each component, increasing to 56% 
with the addition of speechreadlng, 61% with f Ingerspelllng 

and 71% with signs. The mean score on Reception of the Printed 
Word was 38%. 

b) Children with the highest scores in reception of Sound plus 
Speechreadlng were from programs. (St. Paul and New Mexico) 
using manual and oral communication from the time the children 
started their education, suggesting that iilstead of inhibiting 
the reception of spoken language, early manual communication 
probably facilitates it.. 

8. Scores on the Receptive Communication Scale were not significantly 
correlated to hearing loss for children in combined programs (.24, not 
significant) . . 

9. Significant differences were found between .children in the 
lower quartlle in hearing from oral programs, and children in the upper 
quartile in' hearing in combined programs on receptive communication. No^ 
other significant differences were found. 

a) The data suggest that early manual communication does not 
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hinder children with substantial residual hearing, 
b) The data suggest that lack of manual communication 
retards receptive ability of children with a minimal 
amount of residual hearing. ^ ^ 

10. No patterns can be found in articulation scores between 
programs. Whether or not children had Oral-Manual or Oral-Only instruc- 
tion at the beginning does not appear to be a factor. Success in this 
area appears to be more a function of program priorities. Children 
from combined programs represent two of the top three programs in this 
category. 

11. classroom observations showed great variation in variables such 
as Classroom Organization ,^ Discipline and Classroom Relationships , 
Ptogram Structure and Reacting to Pupil Needs * Programs which scored 
high in these ratings tended to have children who scored well on all 
instruments , indicating that classroom structure and organization per- 
haps -deserve consideration equal to that currently given methodology. 

12. In child to child communication, the children rely primarily 
on gestures or signs. Gestures are more common in Oral-Only programs. 

13. In child to teacher coramiinication the most common mode of 
communication is Oral-Aural. Children in Oral-Only programs use gestures 
next most frequently and those in combined programs use signs. 

14. In teacher to child communication, most teachers in combined 
programs did not consistently use signed/spelled English in coordination 
with the spoken word. The signed or spelled element frequently represented 
key words and not full sentences. 



15. Teachers In Oral-Only programs gestured extensively. It Is 
unclear if they are aware of the extent to which they are conveying 
information through manual means. 

16. Parents of children in Oral-Only programs see the main func- 
tion of programs for the hearing impaired to be the development of 
speech and speechreading skills. They react negatively toward concepts 
such as Sign Language and Fingerspelling and positively toward the 
concept Integration of a Deaf Child into a Hearing Class . 

,17. Parents of children in combined Oral-Manual programs see the 
main function of programs to be the provision of appropriate instruction 
in academic skills, i.e., reading, language and writing. They perceive 
programs as actually combined Oral-Manual, rating as equally positive 
Speech , Sign Language . Speech Reading , Auditory Training , Finger spelling 
and Hearing Aid . 

18. The following coimnon elements were identified in programs with 
children scoring relatively well across all measures: 

a) A heavy cognitive /academic component with emphasis on pre- 
reading and readiness activities from the beginning. 

b) Exposure to both oral and manual communication from time of 
entrance into the program. 

c) Well-structured and organized classro'om activities. 

d) Auditory training activities as integral parts of the school 
day; 

e) Parents who view the program as combined oral-manual and not 
oral only or, manual only. 
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1972-73 Report: Evaluation of 
Programs for Hearing Impaired 
Children (EPHIC) 

Tlie project followed the same children in each program who 

had been tested in 1971-72. All children were tested in spring 

1973. In addition to administration of the tests given in 1972, 

children were administered tests of cognitive functioning, expressive 

communication, the Metropolitan Readiness Tests and the Matching 

Familiar Figures Test (MFF) . 

1972-73 EPHIC Major Results 

1. The overall scores of subjects on the five visual-motor 
subtests of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) 
in spring of 1972 (179.96) and 1973 (180,03) were almost identical 
to the norms established for children with normal hearing (180.00), 
suggesting essentially normal visual-motor functioning for the deaf 
children in the study. 

2. On all five of the subtests, scores remained stable from 
1972 to 1973. 

3. On one test, Manual Expression, deaf children evidenced a 
superiority relative to hearing norms both in 1972 and 1973, suggest-, 
ing that deaf children may develop superior skills in this area. 

4. Scores on the ITPA were Influenced by the amount of structure 
in a program, with those in more structured programs scoring higher. 

5. ITPA scores correlated with teachers' ^^^tings of pupils 
making the most and least progress and with scores on receptive communi- 
cation. 

6. The scores of the deaf subjects were higher than the normal 
standardization population on the sum of four subtests of the Metro- 
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politan Readiness Tests which were administered (Matching, Alphabet, 
Numbers, Copying). Deaf students were statistically superior on 
the Matching and Alphabet subtests and inferior on the Numbers sub- 
test. Succ^<2S on the Alphabet subtest was related to a program's 
use of manual cOim>:anication. 

7. The results on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests indicate 

that the programs have provided children with technical skills necessary 
for success in the first grade. 

8. Results from one program raise the possibility that inte- 
gration of deaf children with younger hearing children, rather than 
with age mates, might tend to dissipate earlier academic gains. 

9. The Receptive Communication Scale originally used in 1972 
to assess five modes of receptive communication: 1) Sound Alone, 

2) Printed Word, 3) Sound plus Speechreading, 4) Sourd and Speechread- 
ing plus Fingerspelling and 5) Sound and Speechreading plus Signs, 
was expanded to incorporate greater grammatical complexity. 

10. Results of testing on the Receptive Communication Scale 
reveal that: 

a) The least efficient mode was Sound Alone (43%). Perfor- 
mance increased with the addition of each component, 
rising *to 63% with the addition of speechreading^ 72% 
with fingerspelling and 86% with signs. The mean score 
for recepti9n of the Printed Word was 56%. This represents 
the same order of difficulty reported in 1972. 

b) The total per cent correct across programs increased 
from 50% in 1972 to 62% in 1973. The range of scores 
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across programs decreased from 1972 (43% to 60%) to 1973 
(59% to 69%). 

11. Scores on the Receptive Communication Scale were signifi- . 
cantly correlated to hearing loss for children in Oral-Only programs 
(.61, p < .01) but riot for children in Combined programs (.09, not 
significant) . 

12. Results of testing on the revised -Expressive Communication 
Scale reveal that: 

a) Raters correctly identified 37% of the expressive attempts 
for 69 children. 

b) By groups. Interpreters achieved 47% correct, while Deaf 
Adults and Graduate Students achieved 35% and 32% correct 
respectively* 

13. Comparisons by Jt test show the New Mexico School for the 
Deaf and the Maryland School for the Deaf to be significantly superior 
(p < .01) to the Rochester School for the Deaf and the Minneapolis Pro- 
gram. Percent correct for individual children ranged from 9% to 65%. 

14. In articulation scores , children in two programs performed 
significantly higher than those in the other five. The same two 
programs are superior on the Sound Alone subtest of the Receptive 
Communication Test. No explanation of this situation is available 

at present. One program is Oral-Aural and one is Total Communication. 

15. Despite statistical differences on average scores between 
programs in articulation the range of scores withfn programs is similar. 
Each program has children whose articulation is almost completely 

unin telligib le . 
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16. ' Three Cognitive Development Measures, based on Piagetian 
concepts, were developed and administered to assess classification, 
conservation and serlatlon. Children in the program which has based 
much of its curriculiim on Plaget's theory were superior on this 
battery. There were some correlations with scores in the Metropoli- 
tan Readiness Tests. 

17. The relationship between functioning on classification, 
conservation and serlatlon tasks to other types of functioning being 
assessed is unclear. For example, children in the program scoring 
highest in the Cognitive Development Measures were lowest in the 
Illinois Test bf Psycholingulstlc Abilities visual-motor subtests. 
Whether or not specific training on conservation, classification and 
serlatlon per se transfers to other behaviors is worthy of investiga- 
tion. 

18. On the Matching Familiar Figures Test, no differences were 
found between programs. Children classified as "impulsive" did rela- 
tively poorly only on tests which were timed (Visual Closure on the 
ITPA, Copying and Matching on the MRT) , suggesting they employ inappro- 
priate strategies under the constraints of time. 

19. Classroom observations showed great variation in variables 
such as Classroom Organization, Structuring Program, and Encouraging 
Speech and Language Development. There were large differences from 
the relative program ranks in 1972. Changes in relative rank in 
classroom observation scores appeared to correspond with changes in 
ratings of overall program effectiveness. 

20. In child to child communication, the most common mode of 
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communication was sign. ,Ofal-Aural and combined Oral-Manual communi- 
cation were also frequently observed. Gestures continue to be more 
common in Oral-Only and Rochester Method programs. Of the two pro- 
grams using Oral-Aural Communication most frequently, one is a Total 
Communication program and one is Oral-Aural. 

21. In child to teacher communication the most common mode of 
communication is Oral-Aural, followed by sign. Gestures continue to 
be employed more frequently in Oral-Only programs. 

22. Teacher to child communication most frequently is Oral-Aural 
followed by sign. Teachers appear to be more consistent in following 
the expressed philosophy (Rochester Method, Total Communication, Oral- 
Aural) of a particular program than in past years. However, teachers 
in Oral-Only and Rochester Method programs continue to place heavy 
reliance on gestures. 

23. In five of the seven prpgrams consistent communication 
patterns were observed. In two programs the mode of communication 
varied as a function of the pair unit involved (child-child, child- 
teacher or teacher-child). 

24. Parents of children in Oral-Only programs have modified their 
opinions to some degree from 1971 and 1972. In 1972 they saw the main 
function of programs for the hearing impaired to be the development 

of speech and speechreading skills. In 1973, they agreed with parents 
of children in Combined programs that the main function should be the 
provision of appropriate instruction in academic skills. Responses of 
Oral program parents toward questions and concepts concerned with 
manual communication now tend to be neutral rather than negative. They 

: ;>6 • 
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continue to.. exhibit much stronger support of educational integration. 

25. Three programs were identified which seemed to be most ^ 
effective across eight major areas assessed in the evaluation. 

26. As the project continues, evaluation becomes more and more 
complex, and individual programs exhibit different patterns of 
strengths and weaknesses. As noted in the beginning of the project, 
the final objective is not to identify the best of seven progtams to 
serve as a model, but to identify factors which appear to be of 
benefit to the development in young children of specific skills or 
abilities (e.g., grammatical, articulatory , academic , intellectual) . 

Activities; 1973-74 
The project has continued to follow the same children in each 
program. The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for children (WISC) was 
administered to each child and background data were gathered in fall, 
1973. Programs were revisited in spring, 1974. Children received 
the Metropolitan Achievement Tests gxid the same battery of tests as 
in spring, 1973 with some modification. .The Matching Familiar 
Figures Test and Metropolitan Readiness Tests were dropped from the 
battery for 1974. 



Chapter 3 
PROGRAM AND SAMPLE DESCRIPTION 



Program Description 



The seven participating programs are as follows: 

American School for the Deaf 
West Hartford, Connecticut 

Callier Center for Communication Disorders 

Dallas, Texas ^ 

Maryland School for the Deaf 
Frederick, Maryland 

Minneapolis Public School System 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

New Mexico School for the Deaf 
Albuquerque and Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Rochester School for the Deaf 
Rochester, New York 

St. Paul Public School System 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

At the onset of the second year of data collection the Bill 
Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center withdrew from the evaluation 
and the Maryland School for the Deaf was added. 

Programs were selected to represent a diversity of educational^ 
methodologies and philosophies. The authors are aware of differences 
that exist in the definitions of these varied methods of instruction, 
especially in jnef^rence to the term "Total Communication." However, 
for purposes of the present study methodologies have been defined 
as follows: 

!• Oral-Aural Method . In this method, the child receives input 




through speechreading (lipreading) and amplification of 
sound, and expresses himself through speech. The use of 
signs and f ingerspelling are not part of the educational 
process. 

2. Rochester Method . This is a combination of the Oral- 
Aural Method plus f ingerspelling. The child receives infor- 
matioli through speechreading, amplification and f ingerspelling, 
and expresses himself through speech and f ingerspelling . 

When practiced correctly, the teacher spells every letter 
of every word in coordination with speech. 

3. Total Communication . This approach, also known in this 
context as the Simultaneous Method, is a combination of the 
Oral-Aural Method plus f ingerspelling and signs . The child 
receives input through speechreading, amplification, signs 
and f ingerspelling. A proficient teacher will sign in 
coordination with the spoken word, using spelling to illus- 
trate elements of language for which no signs exist. 

Program administrators were not obligated to maintain any par-^ 
ticular aspect of their programs for the duration of the research. 
They were simply requested to continue to provide whdi; they con- 
sidered to be the most effective program possible for hearing 
impaired children. This has presented some difficulty in classi- 
fication because some programs have been in transition from .one 
method or philosophy to another. However, it does enable the in- 
vestigators to assess the effects of change, e.g., from an Oral to 
a Total Communication program or from 'a structured to unstructured 
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fc-^at at different^ age levels. The 1973-74 classifications by 
method are presented In the following section on Program Outlines . 

In order to provide the reader with an account of tb^ activities 
of children studied In the different programs, each supervising 
teacher was asked to submit a "sample day" representing a dally 
schedule typical of that followed by the children. The sample days 
for each program are presented, unedited. In Appendix A. 

Program Outlines 
American School for the Deaf 

The American School Is a public, residential school serving 464 
pupils In preschool through 12th grade (342 residential, 122 day 
students). Twenty-six of the total school population are classified 
as multiply handicapped. The enrollment age ranges from 2 1/2 to 
20 years. The preschool Is situated In a building specifically de- 
signed for young deaf children. The preschool program was Oral-Aural 
at the Initiation of the project. It has since changed to the Total 
Conmunlcatlon met^iod of instruction. 

Callier Center for Communication Disorders (formerly the Calller Heart- 
ing and Speech Center) 

•The Callier Center is a public day school with an enrollment of 
164 pupils in preschool through 3rd grade. There is no minimum age 
for admission. The five-year-old facility was designed to be a 
complete functional unit Including educational, clinical and research 
divisions. All children currently involved in this tesearch began 
training in the Oral'-Aural Method. As of the fall and spring of the 

iO 
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1972-73 school year, five children in the sample began instruction 
in Total Communication classes; since that time, the Callier Center 
has adopted the Total Communication instructional approach. Currently 
only three children are continuing in the Oral-Aural Method within 
their home district schools. 

Maryland School for the Deaf 

The Maryland School for the Deaf is a public, residential 
facility serving 378 pupils, 344 residential, and 34 day students 
in preschool through 12th grade. The minimum age at enrollment is 
4 years with a maximum age of 19 years. Housing, dining facilities, 
gymnasium and classrooms for all the younger children are located 
in a two story buil<^lng on the campus. The children at Maryland 
are being trained via Total Communication. 

Children in the Maryland program are the only ones who have 
not remained in the same nursery and /or preschool program over an 
extended period of time. All entered the Maryland School for the 
Deaf in September, 1971. Five had preschool experience at the Easter 
Seal Society, the Gallaudet College preschool or a private pre- 
school; one had been enrolled in a day care center for the retarded, 
while one had been involved with the Maryland School for the Deaf 
parent counseling program. 

Minneapolis Public School System 

The Minneapolis Public School System is a public day program 
serving 178 pupils in preschool through 12th grade from the west 
metropolitan school districts of the Minneapolis /St. Paul area. 



The enrollment ages range from under 1 year to 21 years. The majority 
of the sampliB attend day classes for the deaf in two of the elementary- 
schools; none remain involved in the parent-oriented preschool program 
in which the entire saiiq)le wad originally enrolled. Two of the chil- 
dren have been placed in hearing classes in their home districts, while 
four others are integrated Into the same hearing first grade classroom 
where they are receiving supplementary instruction from a teacher 
of the deaf working within the classroom. Most of the Minneapolis 
children in this project are trained using the Oral-Aural Method, 
although four children have been placed in total communication classes 
within the Minneapolis program as of 1974. 

New Mexico School for the Pjeaf 

The New Mexico School for the Deaf pub lically serves 228 pupils 
in Santa Fe and outlying preschool units. The 153 residential pupils 
are housed in Santa Fe along with 75 day students in preschool through 
12th grade. The enrollment age ranges from 5 to 21 years. The 
Albuquerque program'jias 2X day students with enrollment beginning at 
age .1. The Santa Fe preschool is located in the primary building 
while the Albuquerque preschool is a self-contained unit. All chil- 
dren in these preschools are instructed via Total Communication. 

Rochester School for the Deaf 

The Rochester School for the Deaf is a public, residential school 
enrolling 278 students (108 residential pupils and 170 day pupils) in 
preschool through 12th graded The enrollment age ranges from 3 to 19 
years. The preschool program at the Rochester School is located in a 
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building specifically designed for young deaf children. This year 
four children in the sample are involved in, primary level classes 
located in another area of the campus. While the program was 
employing the Oral-Aural Method of communication at the onset of 
research, children in this program now receive instruction in the 
Rochester Jlethod . 

St. Paul Public School Program 

The St. Pa^l program is a public day school enrolling 152 pupils 
from the St. Paul/Minneapolis east metropolitan area in preschool 
through 12th grade. -The enrollment age ranges from under 1 year to 
21 years. The preschool is located in five rooms of an elementary 
school. In 1970-71, all children received training via the Rochester 
Method. In 1971-72 the children in the project began receiving either 
Total Communication or Oral-Aural instruction, as decided by the staff. 
Three children are now integrated into regular classes under the 
supervision of the St. Paul program. 

♦Selection of Subjects 
At present there are 61 children in the project, all of whom 
have satisfied the following requirements: 

1) Birthdate between March 1, 1966 and March 1, 1968; 

2) Sensori-neural hearing loss of 70 dB or greater in the 
better ear across the speech * range; 

3) Leiter International Performance Scale of 80 or better; 

4) Age of onset of hearing loss of two years or younger; 

5) No other severe handicap in addition to the hearing loss. 
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The primary source of pupil Information has been cumulative 
record files. In spring 1974 the files were reviewed and Informa- 
tion regarding most recent audlometrlc data and official confirmation 
of etiology and age of onset was gathered. This Is the first year 
that quantitative audiograms have been available for all children 
In the sample. 

Complete data has been gathered N3n the children for four years 
In all of the programs except for 8 subjects from the Maryland School 
for the Deaf who entered the study In September, 1971. This year, 11 

s 

students either moved to different states or were transferred to 
other school systems. 

Description of Subjects and Program Services 
In accordance with the original proposal, the WISC Performance 
Scale was administered In the fall of 1973 . The remainder of test 
data was gathered from March through May 1974. The order of visits 
was random except that a program visited first or last In 1972 or 
1973 did not fall In the same position In 1974. 

The chronological ages of the 61 subjects at the time of testing 
ranged from 74-91 months, with a mean age of 84.62. WISC Performance 
Scale IQ scores ranged from 85 to 142 with an overall mean of 110.09. 

Audiometric data yielded a mean hearing loss of 98.36 for the 
sample with a range of 75 dB to 110 dB. As in 1973, 92% of the sample 
have some type of hea^rlng aid, either their own or one loaned to 
them by the school. This contrasts to a figure of 85% in the 1970-71 
period and 88% for the 1971-72 period. 



A summary of the sex, age, IQ and hearing loss by program is 
available in Table 1. The jt^test comparisons on the basis of these 
factors reveal no significant difference between programs. A more 
detailed description of " the IQ data is found in Chapter 4 of this 
report. 

The breakdown of the sample by etiology and age of onset of 
hearing loss may be found in Tables 2 and 3. Despite recent medical 
and diagnostic advances it is interesting to note that the Unknown 
Etiology category is the largest, accounting for over 1/3 of the 
sample. 

Data in the pupils ' cumulative files indicate that by June 1974 
8 children (the complete Maryland sample) had attended their present 
program for three academic years. For the other six programs, 24 
children had been enrolled for four years, 23 for four to five years, 
and 6 for five or more years. 

Eighteen pupils are currently living in residential schools; 
the remaining children attend day classes either in residential 
schools or speech and hearing centers. The number of class hours of 
instruction varies from program to program and also within some 
programs. However, almost all of the children are now judged old 
enough to attend full day sessions. The average number of hours 
spent ±n the classroom for the entire sample is approximately 27 1/2 
hours per week, an increase over the past year. The type of student 
(residential, etc.) and number of instruction hours by programs is 
presented in Table 4. - 

Tables 5 and 6 include a description of staff and supportive 
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personnel and their qualifications which was provided by the super- 
vising teacher and refers only to the personnel working with the 
present sample of children. 

It should be stressed that the children In the present sample 
represent a subset of each program. Complete programs are not des- 
cribed In detail. Most of the programs, for example, have children 
through high school age. The Calller, Minneapolis and St. Paul 
programs serve large numbers of children at the preschool age with 
mild and moderate hearing Impairments. These children, of course, 
are not Included in the study and the extent to which findings might 
generalize to them is unknown. 
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Chapter 4 
Results 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) 

At the outset of this project, the Lelter International Perfor- 
mance Scale was administered to all children In the sample. Because 
It reaches lower chronological age levels than^ other scales, and tests 
the ability to learn, rather than testing acquired skills already 
learned. It was deemed an appropriate criterion measure for Inclusion. 

In keeping with the guidelines of the original research proposal 
for this investigation an additional measure of Intellectual function- 
ing was administered to the entire sample population. In preparation 
for this administration^ pilot testing was conducted with a sample 
of profoundly hearing Impaired children in a Minneapolis suburb and 
a rural town in Southern Minnesota. 

The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC), an, out- ^ 
growth of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, was administered 
in this investigation. Most of the items contained in; the WISC are 
from Form ^I of the earlier scales, the main additions being new 
items at the easier end of each test to permit examination of younger 
subjects. This measure has been standardized for use with children 
of ages 5 through 15. 

The WISC consists of twelve tests which are divided into two sub- 
groups identified as verbal and performance. The following subtests 
of the Performance Scale were administered to all subjects partici- 
pating in the evaluation: 

1- Picture Completion : Specific identification of missing 
picture part. 
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2. Picture Arrangement : Accurate arrangement and sequencing 
of pictures. 

3. Block Design ; Reconstruction of graphic designs through 
the manipulation of blocks*. 

4. Object Assembly ; Assemblage of components to construct 
a common object. 

5. Coding ; Copying of symbols into geometric figures. 
Becaulse of the unique^liaraet^lstics of our subjects, it was 

necessary in most ca^^^'to^'supplement the standattHz.ed test directions 
with an appro|);?late form of manual communication. " ^ 

Result 



Table 7 summarizes by program the mean scaled scores for each 
of the Wise "Performance Scale subtests as well as the mean Performance 
IQ scores. For the WISC, scaled scores are derivations of raw scores 
^^ch that at each age and for each subtest the mean scaled score for 
the standardization sample is 10 with a standard derivation of 3. 

The mean Performance IQ for the 61 children in this year's 
sample was 110.09. Scaled subtest scores range from 13.62 (Picture 
Completion) to 9-85 (Picture Arrangement) with intermediate scores 
at 10.03 (Copying), 11.93 (Block Design) and 12.02 (Object Assembly). 
Figure 1 illustrates the patterning of the subtest scores of the deaf 
sample as compared with hearing norms, and is perhaps indicative 
of a unique cognitive style in this deaf population. 

Program scores from the current investigation range from 103.33 
for the American School to 114.50 for the St. Paul System. As 
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previously noted, t- test comparisons reveal no significant differences 

i . * ■ 

in total IQ scores by program, o ;\ 

' • , • ■ ■■ ■ • ■ . ■ • . I ■ 

For the 61 children tested, comparisons of this year's WISC Per- 
formance IQ scoref and the Leiter Performance IQ scores obtained four 
years ago reveal a decrease of approximately 6 1/2 points frojm 116.51 
to 110.06. This decrease in IQ scores across time is consistent with 
the findings of Quigley (1969) who reported a difference, of 12 points 
between the Leiter Scale mean score and average scores" from the WISC 
Performance Scale, adminisitered four years later. 

Despite these findings, a highly significant Pearson product" 
moment correlation of .86 between the two test scores was obtained 
for ^he current inquiry. 



Illinois Test of Psychclinguistic Abilities 

The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) was 
employed in this study. The raodel of the ItPA (Kirk, 1969; Para-- 
skevoulos and Kirk, 1969) Is: three dimensional and contains (1) . 
the channels of communication, including auditory and visual input ^ 
and verbal (vocal) and motor response; (2) 'psycholinguistic processes, 
including reception, association and expression; and (3) levels of 
organization, including the automatic and representational levels. 
For the purposes of this study, only the following five visual-- 
motor subtests of the ITPA were administered to the sample population: 

1) Visual Reception - measures the child's ability to gain 
meaning from yisual symbols. 

2) Visual Association - measures the child's ability to 
relate visually presented concepts. 

3) Manual Expression - measures the child's ability to convey 
ideas manually. 

4) Visual Closure - measures the child's dbility to identify a 
familiar object .from an incomplete pictoral presentation. 

5) Visual Sequential Memory - measures the child's ability to 
replicate from memory, sequences of non meaningful geometric 
figures. 

It should be noted that the Manual Expres£>ion subtest is not 
related to any arbitrary system of manual communication utilized by 

65" 



deaf individuals. Rather, it involves a child ^demonstrating 
appropriate actions, such as dialing a telephone or playing a 
guitar, when presented with visual stimulation. 

Although ajl five subtests rely on the visual -motor channel, 
as previously noted, instructions are designed to be orally 
presented. Thus, additional instructional materials were devised 
to further assist the child in understanding the tasks when 
necessary. Instructions for all subtests were given in the mode 
of communication consistent with the methodology employed by each 
school. 

In the standardization process, approximately 15Z of the ITPA 
sample included children who were found to be nontestable. Similarly, 
each subject in the present study was eligible to receive a score 
regardless of refusal to participate or failure to obtain a basal 
on a particular subtest. 

Results 

The basic data consisted of scaled scores for 60 children on 

five ITPA subtests. Scaled sdores are transformed raw scores such 

that at each age and for each subtest the mean or average pen^rformance 

of the standardization sample is 36, with a standard deviation of 

six. Scaled scores account for both group means and variances and 

\ 

provide a comparison of the child's performance. ^ 

o 

For the present sample the total score for all 5 subtests 
averagedl^ 180.65. As in 1972 and 1973, this score is almost identical t 
the norm of ^180 established for hearing children, again suggesting 
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that the children in this study are functioning normally in the 
visual-motor channel. ITPA scores for eadh program are summarized 

in Table 8. Average scores for the Callier Center^ New Mexico School 

> 

and St. Paul Program are above the mean for hearing children while 
the scores for the Minneapolis Program fall within a point of the 
hearing mean. Average scores for the Maryland and Rochester Schools 
fell below the mean. 

Multiple t^ tests were used to compare the total ITPA scores 
by program, etiology, hearing loss and methodology. No significant 
differences were found at the .01 leval. 

Longitudinal Comparisons 

In 1971, inspection of the scores of the deaf subjects across 
the five visual-motor subtests revealed a differential pattern of 



functioning for the deaf subjects as compared to their hearing 
counterparts. This pattern reinained consistent for the 1972 data 
although scores on the Visual Reception, Visual Sequential Memory, 
Visual Association, and Visual Closure subtests regressed toward 
the hearing mean of 36. Further regression has been noted in the 

esults. Figure 2 presents comparisons of ITPA scores by 
for 1971, 1972, 1973 and 1974. 
From 1973 to 1974 the overall mean scores for subtests have 
varied less than one. full point. With the exception of the Manual 
Expression subtest, the same scores have stablized within two mean 
points of the hearing norm as follows: Visual Reception (35.16); 
Visual Sequential Memory (37.76); Visual Association (34.48); 
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Visual Closure (34.41) ; Manual Expression (40.50). As noted, deaf 
subjects have continued to maintain relatively higher scores on 
the Manual Expression subtests. The sample score for this subtest 
differs significantly from the hearing mean (jt « 6.5189; p < .001). 

These data lend further support to the results of the previous 
two years, i.e., that subjects in the present sample function normally 

s, 

in the visual-motor channel. 
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Metropolitan Achievement Tests (MAT) 

In the Spring of 1973 the Metropolitan Readiness Tests (MRT, 
Form B) were administered to 69 subjects participating in this 
evaluation. These tests were designed to measure the extent to 
which children have acquired those abilities which contribute to 
success in first grade, as well as to provide teachers with a quick 
and reliable instrument for assessing individual needs of children 
entering first grade. On the basis of pilot testing, the Matching, 
Alphabet , Numbers and Copying subtests were included in the 1973 
test battpry. (The reader is referred to EPHIC Research Report #57, 
Moores, Weiss & Goodwin for a complete description of findings.) 
V In contrast with the program emphasis' during the earlier stages 
of the study, our children are now engaged in more scholastic and 
academically centered ^curricula. In an effort to administer items 
which more adequately measure the educational development of the 
subjects, the Metropolitan Achievement Tests (Primer Battery) Reading 
and Arithmetic subtests; were selected for inclusion in this year's 
test battery. Its development was based on extensive analysis of 
current educational materials, syllabi, state guideline^ and other 
curricular sources. Appropriateness of content and format, clarity 
of wording, and other such factors were examined, and when necessary, 
adaptations for use with sign language were made. Instructions were 
provided in. the mode of communication consistent with the methodologies 
employed at the various programs. In the spring of 1974 the following 
subunits of the MAT (Primer Battery) were administered: 
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Reading - attempts to measure pupils* beginning reading 
skills through letter identification, picture 
word and picture sentence association. 

Numbers - attempts to measure pupils' understanding of 

basic computational principles and relationships 
including counting, measurements, number recog- 
nition, addition and subtraction of one digit 
numbers. 

Results 

The two subtests of the MAT were administered to the 60 subjects 
in the present sample. Since the authors of the MAT do not provide 
age adjusted scaled scores, statistical amalyses were computed on 
the sample's raw scores by subtest. Mean raw scores for the Reading 
and Arithmetic subtests and total MAT scores by program are summa- 
rized in Table 9. The _t-test comparisons reveal no significant differ- 
ences by program for either subtest or total scores. 

. The MAT authors provide percentile rank scores for standardization 
samples at the end of kindergarten and the middle of first grade. 
These percentile ranks provide a comparjLson of the child '^ position 
relative to the normative group with the 50th percentile indicating a 
typical performance. Since the mean chronological age of the current 
sample is approximately 7 years, the percentile rank for the middle 
of first grade appears to be the most appropriate for use here. The 
present sample of 60 children received a mean percentile rank of 62 
on *the Reading subtest, a rank slightly above the average performance 
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of hearing first graders, while their mean percentile rank of 35 
on the Arithmetic subtest falls below the typical ^score of = the 
hearing group. 

These -findings are similar to those of the 1973 Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests in^which the sample of deaf children scored signifi- 
cantly higher on the reading related tests of Matching and Alphabet 
while their performance on the Numbers test was significantly lower 
than that .of the standardization sample. At that time it was felt 
that the relatively poof performance on the Numbers t:e.st could be 
attributed to the fact that all questions were presented verbally. 

Even in schools where signs and finger spelling were added to t?he 

\,,^ 

verbal presentation, Tabere was still a possibility, that the results 

\ 

w6re confounded by the receptive communication abilities of the 
children. 

Although the verbal nature of the Arithmetic subtest may still 
■^account in part for the relatively poor performance of the deaf 
subjects, on computational tasks, this second year of data lends 
further support to indications that perhaps these children are func- 
tioning below their hearing counterparts in the area of arithmetic, 
or that at this point the programs appear to be emphasizing the develop 
ment of reading rather than computational skills. 
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Communication Battery' 

In response to the need for empirical tests of the conmunl- 
cation kills of young deaf children-^ ' three tests were developed. 
These measures were designed to assess receptive, expressive and 
artlculative abilities. 

At the time the commionlcatlon battery was developed, vocabulary 
for all three tests was selected from lists of words provided by 
teachers, which the children were judged capable of speaking, speech-- 
reading, or recognizing In print. Each child in the sample, there- 
fore, was evaluated by his or her teacher. Only the 50 words which 
occurred most frequently across all schools were selected for inclusion/ 

■ / ■ 

in the communication battery vocabulary. Prior to the testing date 
at each program, the list of 50 words was sent to the school so that 
the teachers could review or, practice any unfamiliar words with the 
children. This procedure waS developed to lessen the chances of any 
test being one of vocabulary alone rather than one of other communica^ 
tlon abilities. In 1972 , following field testing, the receptive 
commurticatlon and articulation tests were judged to be in a stage 
suitable for use in testing situations. For 1973 the receptive 
communication measure was modified and expanded to encompass additional 
items for administration in 1974. Validation of the instrument is 
continuing. 

The expressive communication test was not judged to be at a 
point of development justifying its use as an assessment tool in 1972, 
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and was therefore adniinistered experimentally in 1972 and used in 
revised form in 1973* The expressive instrument was again administered 
in 1974 following extensive redesigning and modification. 

Receptive Communication Scale 

As the children participating in the study have become older it 
has become necessary to expand this measure to more adequately assess 
their increasing skills and abilities. Thus, eac^h^year the Receptive 
Gommunicatibn Sca^.e has been further developed to include additional 
and more complex grammatical' constructions. 

The receptive communication scale was developed to assess five 
different but not mutually exclusive modes of communication: 1) Sound 
Alone, 2) Sound plus Speechreading, 3) Sound and Speechreading plus 
Fingerspelling, 4) Sound and Speechreading plus Signs, and 5) the 
Printed Word. Number 1 is similar to the Auditory Method; nijonber 2 
to the Oral Method; numbfer 3 to the Rochester Method and number 4 to 
Total Communication. The authors did, not investigate reception of 
Speechreading, Fingerspelling or Signs alone. The object ^as to test 
the children under close to r.ormal pedagogical conditions used with 
the deaf. Those conditions always included the spoken word. 

In 1972, 20 items representing four levels of difficulty were 
developed using the basic vocabulary lists provided by teachers in 
the prograins. At each level 4 items tested the following' concepts: 
numbers, adjective-noun phrases, noun-conjunction-noun phrases and 
noun-verb-prepositional phrases. For each of the 20 correct items 
three a'dditional multiple choice foils were constructed. Alternate 
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choicea \/ere balanced in matrix form (e.g., picture' t)f a red ball 
[stimulus item] along with a blue ball, a red top and a blue top 
[alternate foils]) so that children would have to receive an entire 
phrase rather than any part of it in order to make a correct response. 
The position of the correct choi^ce was randomly determined on each 
^ page for each of the 20 items. A sample page is found in Appendix, B. 
\ The 20 stimuli were tandomly assigned to one of five groups, 
eadh of which contained one item from every level ol' difficulty, 
enabling administration of any one of the five groups in any of the 
five modes of communication. A sample card wa;s constructed to assist 
and/or train the child before each new mode of coimnunication was 
introduced. To emphasize the change in mode, the same training card 
was always used. ° 

The Receptive Scale was expanded in 1973 to include 5 items of 
noun-verb construction increasing the total number of items to 25. 
Each of ^hese items was rahdomiy inserted into one of the five groups 
of items described above. Test administration was consistent with 
that of 1972. . . " 

Receptive Communication Supplement ' / 

In 1974, item additions of 5 negative and 5 reversible passive 
voice forms adapted from Schmitt (1969) were randomized into the 
existing measure. These items were constructed in such a way that 
.for each passive item the subject and o|>ject were reversed in one 
of the alternate foils (e.g., the boy was hit by the girl [stimulus 
item] , and the boy hit th^ girl [alternate foil]). 'For each negative. 
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one of the alternate ^ils was the positive construction of the 

same sentence (e.g., the boy is not walking [stimulus item], and 

the boy is walking [alternate foil]). These additions increased 

the number of items for 6ach mode of communication from 5 to 7, 

» .J 
rendering a total of ^5. . 

* 

In assessing comprehension of verb tenses, 15 items were 
developed incorporating Vocabulary and tense from Thomdike's Teacher's 
Word Book . Each of the five series of three pictures was sequenced 
to include the future, present progressive and past tenses respec- 
tively, (e.g., the girl will sit, the girl is sitting, the girl sat) • 
with the test item in each sequence being administered in one of the 
prescribed modes of communication. As with the receptive, communica- 
tion scale, a demonstration item was employed to assist the child in 
communication modes. 

For the 1971-72 and 1972-73 evaluations, the Callier and Minnea- 

<• " ■ • . 

•polls programs requested that neither ^gn language nor finger spell- 

ing be used in testing their oral students.. With the exception of the 
children enifolled in total communication classes in the Callier pro- 
gram as of 197^3, these modes were employed with neither group. The 
request by the Rochester School not to employ signs was als<y honored . 
Children in oral classes in the Minneapolis program and Callier Center 
were given three Sound plus Speechre^ding tests and children in the 
Rochester program received two Sound plus Fingerspelling administra-- 
tions in place of signs which were ordinarily used in these portions 
of the measure . 
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At the time of the 1974 evaluation, the Callier program had 
officially changed from an- oral approach to the use of total 
communication, and several children in the Minneapolis program had 
been reassigned to total communication classes' within their school 
system. The remaining programs continued to use the methodologies 
previously employed. 

Results . ' 

For purposes of analysis the Receptive Communication Scale has 
been separated into the following four sections:' 

1, Core Items (employed' in the 1973 evaluation) : 25 items 
consisting of 5 number; 5 adjective-noun; 5 noun-verb; 
5 noun-conjunct ion-noun; and 5 .noun-verb-prepositional 
phrase constructions. 

2, Negatives ; 5 supplemental negative constructions added 
to the revised 1974 communication scale. 

3, Passives ; 5 revetsible passive items added to the revised 
1974 communication scale. 

4, Verb Tenses ; 15 verb items comprised of the future, present 
and past tenses added to the revised 1974 communication 
scale . ' 

Core Items 

The basic data consisted of the per cent correct for each mode 
as well as the total per cent correct on all 25 items for each 
subject. Table 10 presents the average scores by mode and program. 
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Arcsin transformations (Winer, 1962) were applied to the data 
before the statistical analysis to minimize difficulties inherent 
in the use of proportional data. 

Examination of Table 11 suggests that, in accordance with the 
findings of the 1971-72 and 1972-73 reports, the 1974 scores improve 
as dimensions are added. Because they do not involve direct persor 
to person communication. Printed Word scores are considered separately. 
The remaining four modes of communication scores improve from sound 
alone (44%), to sound plus speechreading (68%), to sound and speech- 
reading plus f ingerspelling (75%), to sound and speechreading pl^is 

signs (88%). The overall accuracy is 69%. Despite continued improve- 

It 

ment in the children's receptive communication skills, the hierarchy 
of difficulty for/these four modes of communication has remained 
constant across the three year period from 1972 to 1974. 

The five modes of communication were examined to determine if 
statistically significant differences among modes §xisted. Analysis 
by. t^ test Indicates that sign language is significantly easier - 
(larger per cent correct) than Sound Alone or Speechreading and 
Fingerspelling, while Fingerspelling, Speechreading and the Printed 

a 

Word are significantly easier than Sound Alone (Table 12). 

The. analysis of the data by programs using ^-test comparisons 
revealed no significant differences for total program scores at the 
.OlN^vel of probability. Analysis of the scores by the extent of 
hearing/ loss revealed a Pearson product-moment correlation of .30 
between hearing loss and deceptive communication scores- 



Table 11 



Receptive Coimnunication Scale (Core Items) : 
Percentage ^Scores Obtained in 
1972, 1973, and 1974 



7 ■ " ' • ' ' ■ - — - . 

. X . . 


Subtest 


;971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


Printed Word 


38 


56 


76 


Sound Alone 


34 


43 


44 


Sound and Speechreading 


56 


63 


68 


Sound and Speechreading 
and Fingerspelling 


61 ' 


72 


75 


Sound and Speechreading 
and Signs 


72 


86 


88 


Total Percent Correct 


. 50 


' 62 


69 






'S. 

i ■ 


> 



Table 12 

Receptive Communication Scale (Core Items): Significant 
Comparisons between Modes of Communication 



Comparison 






t ' 


df ' 


Sign Language 


> 


Fingerspelling 


2.699* 


86 


Sign Language 


> 


Speechreading 


' 3.879** 


98 


Sign Language 


> 


Sound Alone 


9.047** 


98 


Fingerspelling 


> 


Sound Alone 


5.618** 


106 


Speechreading 


> 


Sound Alone 


4.136** 


118 


Printed Word 


> 


Sound Alone 


6.073** 


118 



* p < .01 



** p < .001 



Negatives 

In the examination of the negative Items of the receptive scale, 
both the percentages^ of correct responses and positive Interpreta- 
tlons of the regatlve phrase (e.g., picture selection of "the boy Is 
walking, rather than "the boy Is not walking") were considered. 

The overall percentage of correct responses was 36% with sub- 
jects choslng the Incorrect, positive Interpretation of the negative 
46% of the time (Table 13). Thus,_the deaf subjects tended to Ignore 
the negative cues and select the picture representing the opposite 
meaning more frequently than the correct response. • 

Inspection of the negative scores by mode of communication 
reveals that the deaf children received a higher percentage of correct 
responses when items were presented Via the Printed Word (45%) than 
when presented by other m^des of communication. Sign Language (38%) 
and Speechreadlng (34%) were the next most efficient modes, while 
Sound Alone (32%) and Fingerspelling (30%) were the least effective 
means of conveying negative phrases. Initial t^-test comparisons 
yielded no significant differences for negative scores by program. 

Passives 

- « 

Evaluation of the five passive additions to the receptive scale 
includes botfi percentages of correct responses and the incorrect 
reversals of passive phrases (e.g. , picture selection of "the girl, 
hit the boy," rather than "the girl was hit by the boy"). There 
was a total of 300 passive items for the 60 children. 

The overall percentage of correct responses was 29% with sub- 
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jects choosing the reverse interpretation of the passive phrases * 7% 
of the time (Table 14). It therefore appears that deaf subjects 
frequently employ the active interpretation of passive phrases, and 
ignore the passive marker "by." 

In separate investigations of deaf children's acquisition of 
the passive voice, both Power (1971) and Schmitt (1969) observed 
deaf children between' the ages of 8 and 18 making similar types of 
errors in the comprehension of passives. They suggest that this 
incorrect interpretation occurs because of the student's failure to 
reverse the subject-^object order of passive sentences. Thus the 
deaf child not only fails to interpret passive sentences but frequently 
derives information which is the opposite of that which is intended. 

Examination of the passive scores by mode of communication indi- 
cates that deaf children received a considerably higher percentage 
of correct responses when items were presented using the printed 
word (50% correct) . Scores for the retraining modes of communication 
cluster arouid chance level of 25%; with Sign Language at 28%, Finger- 
spelling at 25%, Speechreading at 24%, and Sound Alone at' 22%. Initial 
_t-test comparisons revealed no significant differences for passive 
scores by program. 

Verbs . 

In the analysis of the 15 verb tense items the percentage of 
correct responses by program, mode of communication, and verb tense 
were considered. 

The total percent correct of all 60 children across the 15 
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items was 39%. It appears that the Printed Word, 42% correct, was 
the most effective means of presenting the verb tense items to this 
group of children. Scores of the remaining four modes of communica- 

A, 

tion are relatively close with Sound Alone and Fingerspelling at 
38% correct, Speechreading at 37% correct and Sign Language at 34% 
correct (Table 15). 

By verb tetlse, thje children recognized the present progressive 
tense most frequently (59%), followed^by^ the past tense (41%) and the 
future tense (17%) . However, these findings are confounded by the 
fact that the subjects had a tendency to select most often the pic- 
tures in the medial position which depicted the present progressive 
tense. Disregarding the correct respoiiges, subjects chose the 
pictujres in the initial position 14%, the medial position 56%, and 
the final position 30% of the time. A Jt test comparison reveals 
nu significant differences for verb tense ftems by program. 

Expressive Communication Scale 

In addition to the articulation portion of the battery, a commun- 
ication scale was developed to assess expressive language abilities. 
In 1973, stimuli for the expressive scale consisted of twenty-five 
pictures selected from the alterantive foils of the receptive communi- 
cation scale representing five levels of linguistic difficulty: 
number concepts, adjective-noun phrases, r.oun- conjunct ion-noun phrases, 
noun-verb, and noun-verb-prepositional phrase constructions. 

It was felt that the simplicity of the stimulus items tended 
largely to elicit naming responses rather than allowing for a more 
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connected narrative description. Therefore, In the 1974 evaluation 
eight sequenced picture stories, each consisting of four to five 
pictures selected from the Developmental Learning Material (DLM) 
Sequential Cards, were used as stimulus Items. On the basis of 
pilot testclng. It was found that these more complex stimuli pro- 
vided a greater opportunity to use connected language in the express- 
ive attempts. 

In an effort to stimulate descriptive communication, a pretest 
training period was conducted during which questions were^diracC.^d 
to the subjects concerning the content and meaning of the demonstra- 
tion sequenced item. The eight sequenced picture stories were then 
presented in random order; each subject was encouraged to relay a 
story about the picture series. The children were free to say as much 
or as little about each picture as they chose, and to use a mode of 
communication of their preference = 

Sessions were video/ taped for later review. Three groups of 
raters were employed to observe the video tapes. To account for 
differences in communication approaches and skills, these selected 
groups were comprised of eight Interpreters, eight Deaf Adults, and 
^ight Graduate Students in Education who were unfamiliar with manual 
conmun lea tlon. All twenty-four raters were instructed to write 
what they* thought each child was communicating; those raters who were 
naive in manual communication and those Deaf Adults Viewing oral 
communication were encouraged to abstract as much information from the 
video tapes as possible. The tapes were later reviewed and transcribed 
via collaboration of an Interpreter and teacher of the deaf, both 
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prof icient in , the use of sign langt^age and vfln^erspelling. 

For purposes of the present report, analysis \)f the tapes^ will 
be limlttid to a discussion of intelligibility and pr^erred mode 
of coimnunicatioii. A more detailed analysis of the quality and type 
of grammatical constructions employed by the children will be pub- 
lished in a supplementary report. While substantial revisions in ^ 
the 1974 test format have been made, the expressive communication 
scale is still considered to be in an experimental stage. Wor£ is 
continuing to further develop this measu|:e in content and format. 

Results c ' I 

^ ^ The mean ntmiber of units of expression (an^r sign, gesture, or 
f ingerspelled word used independently or Iti conjunction with the 
spoken word) fo^ ,eaith individual taping sessiorrwas 143./ with a 
range of '38-415 units. The basic data consisted of the percentage 
of . words correctly identified by all twenty-four raters'* for each child 

There are a tptal of 56 subjects in the current analysis. Due. 
to* iftechanical failure, distortion of the audio and visual portion of 
the tape for. four subjects at the Rochester School rendered the tape 
uninterpretable. These subjects were omitted from the analyses. ' It 
is not known how these deletions affected the score from the Rochester 
School. A summary of these intelligibility ratings by school and/ 
rater group i,s found in Table 16. 

Raters correctly identified 32% of the expressive attempts for 
the 60 children. By groups, interpreters achieved 46% correct, while 
the Deaf Adults and Graduate Students achieved 31% and 20% correct 
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reijpectively . Percent correct for Individual children ranged from 
8 to 57. Comparisons by t^ test show the Maryland School for the 
Deaf to be significantly superior to the Rochester School and the 
Callier Center; scores from the American School for the Deaf and 
Callier Center were significantly higher than those, of the Rochester 
School (Table 17) . 

y 

The fallowing criteria for identification of a subject's pre- 
ferred mode of communication were developed: 

1. Total Communication - 70% of all units of expression 
conveyed via simultaneous verbalization and signing or 

-'f inger spelling . 

2. Rochester Method - 70% of all units of expression con- 
veyed viae simultaneous verbalization and fingerspelling. 

Sign - 70%. of all units of expression conveyed via signs. 
Signs were not consistently accompanied by spoken words. 

4. Fingerspelling - 70% of all units of expression conveyed * 
via fingerspelling. Fingerspelling was not consistently 
accompanied by spoken words. " 

5. Gesture - 70% of all units of expression conveyed via 
gestures . 

6. Manual - 70% of all units of expression conveyed via 
gestures, signs or fingerspelling which were not neces- 
sarily accompanied by verbalization. 

^" Qral - 70% of all units of expression conveyed via 
verbalization only. 

■ ' . ■* 

Only one child did not meet any of the above. criteria. His 

expressive attempts were illustrated through' the use of either ges- 
tures or verbalization, neither of which were sufficient to reach 
the 70% criteria l3vel. 

The most frequently employed mode of communication was total 
communication (N = 18), followed by the oral method (N = 17) and signs 
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Table 17 

Significant t-test Comparisons on 
Expressive Communication Scale by Program 



Comparisons ^ df t 

Maryland School for the Deaf > Callier Center for Communication 

' ' Disorders ^ 19 3.58 * 

> Rochester School for the Deaf 11 5.15 ** 

American School for the 8eaf > Rochester School for the Deaf 9 5.21 ** 

Callier Center for Communi- 
cation Disorders > Rochester School for the Deaf 15 3.57 * 



* p > .01 
** p > .001 
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(N - 14). One child employed the Rochester Method while 5 used a 
manual approach to convey information (Table 18) . . 

It is interesting to note tHat while each participating program 
dlmplements a particular methodological approach to instruction, 
students seem to have developed personal communicative styles often 
reflective of, but not necessarily limited to the given philosophy 
of communication employed by particular programs. 
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Articulation 



The articulation portion of the Battery was comprised of ten 

one and two syllable words » They were as follows: 

apple \ top 

bird ' fish 

cat ' milk 

dog * red 
eve shoe 

) . 

Each word was presented individually by means of a colored, 
5 by 7 inch illustration. Upon presentation the subject was. 
instructed to repeat each word after the examiner until it was 
determined that his or her best attempt at that word had boen re- 
corded by a pojrtable tape recorder.' If the child did not offer the 
word spontaneously, the examiner again presented the word for a 
more accurate imitation. Every attempt was made to obtain an 
utterance for each of the ten words. . 

The complete, list of words to be used was sent to the schools 
in advance of the test date to enable teachers to review or practice 
any unfamiliar words. The test, therefore, was one of the child*s 
ability to articulate words he knew rather than a test of his ability 
to imitate unfamiliar speech produced by others. 

For the previous two years (1972, 1973) a stereo system was 
employed which necessitated recording the subjects' and examiners' 
voices on separate channels. Because of the number of words lost in 
the subsequent editing process an alternate recording method was 
devised. To eliminate mechanical complexities and to facilitate 



the editing process, a Panasonic RQ 3095 monaural tape recorder was 
used in the collection of this year's articulation data. This mod- 
ification in the recording procedure facilitated securing ten 
utterances per subject, 'the total number prescribed for each child. 

To prepare the tapes for judging by raters each child's best 
attempt at the ten words was edited and randomized for transfer to 
another recording unit. In this way responses for children from 
one program were randomly mixed with children from all other programs. 
The resulting tape was ithen played for two grq^ups of 10 raters 
each, 15 of whom were unfamiliar with the speech of the deaf. The 
remaining 5 raters either worked with deaf adults or were teachers of 
young deaf children. 

The first group of 10 raters heard the tape frotn beginning to 
end. »To eliminate any order effects, the second group of 10 he^rd 
**^^ithe end, midcile and beginning of the tape respectively. The 20 
raters were presented with a list of 25 words (Appendix C ) and 
instructed to select from this list the words uttered by the sub- 
jects. If unable to determine a word, the raters were encouraged 
to guess. Subjects were introduced by first name and subject num- 
ber. Their ten utterances were then presented, each followed by 
a five second pause during which the raters recorded their responses 
on the forms provided. 

Results 

Scores on this measure consist of the percentage of correct 
identifications by raters for each of ^ the 60 children. The word 



8Z 

most readily Identified was "apple^* (71%), followed by "ey^" (48% 
and ''bird*' (48%). The words ''cat" (17%) and "red" (25%) were 
identified with the greatest difficulty. The overall c^ccuracy 
acr'bss all seven programs was 37%. The Minneapolis (65%) and St. 
Paul (60%) programs received the highest scores, while th« remaining 
five programs scored considerably lower with scores ranging from 
21% to 29% (Table 19) . 

To minimize problems inherent in proportional data, arcsin 
transformations were again applied to the. data for all statistical 
analysis. Program comparisons employing the _t test revealed that 
articulation scores from the Minneapolis and the St. Paul programs 
were significantly higher than those of the remaining 5 programs. 
For these comparisons^ individual t statistics are summatized in 
Table 20. 

As in 1973, this is the only section of the report in which 
differences at the .05 level have been accepted as significant. 
In the past .01 has been the acceptable level. Although mean scores 
between the top two programs (Minneapolis, 65^, St. Paul, 60%) and 
the bottom two programs (American School, 21% and New Mexico School, 
23%) were great, not all differences reached the .01 l«vcl because 
of the large range of individual scores within progranm. 

It was hypothesized that there would be a strong relationship 
between articulation scores and hearing loss. A Pearson product- 
moment correlation of .60 (p < .001) between articulation scores and 
hearing loss confirms this hypothesis. 
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Table 20 



Articulation Measure 
Significant t_~test Comparisons 
by Program 





Comparison 


t. 


df 



Minneapolis Public 


> 


American School 


3.6515** 


17 


School Programs 


> 


Callier Center 


3.7941** 


23 




> 


Maryland School 


3.8782** 


19 




> 


New Mexico School 


3.4371** 


18 




> 


Rochester School 


3.7366** 


19 


St. Paul Public 


> 


American School 


2.8679* 


10 


School Program 


> 


Callier Center 


2.7167* 


16 




> 


Maryland School 


3.0539* 


12 




> 


New Mexico School 


2.5013* 


11 




> 


Rochester School 


2.8413* 


12 



* p < .05 
** p < .01 
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This measure was administered in 1972 as well as iri 1973 and 
1974. However, the raters were different in the three years and the 
authors do not believe that a treatment of comparative scores across 
the three years would provide reliable information. Because of a 
lack of consistency .among raters from year to year and the new record- 
ing system employed, no statistical, longitudinal comparisons have 
been made. It should be noted that the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
programs have continued to maintain relatively higher scores across 
the three-^year period than the remaining 5 programs. This would 
seem to suggest the operation of some element within these two programs 
which continues to foster a performance superior to the other programs. 



Cognitive Development Measures 
Barbara J. Best 

During the 1972-73 Preschool Evaluation several new measures 
were initiated. These measures were based on a Piagetian model of 
cognitive development and were readministered during the 1973--74 
Evaluation. A brief description of the Cognitive Development Measures 
and the theory generating the measures follows. 

During the period between the ages of five and seven, children's 
thinking matures in several ways. For example, as the child grows 
older, his thinking tends to become more reversible, less egocentric 
and more decentrated. Three Piagetian measures, appropriatie for 
children within the range of five to seven, were chosen in order to 
measures these changes. The correct solution to each task depends 
upon the maturity of the child's thinking skills, but also draws on 
different types of experience ^ and thus a child's performance should 
T)e affected by deafness in different ways. 

The first task used was a measure q/f classif icatory development 
in which the children were required to sort certain materials into 
suggested classes. There were two parts to this task, one involving 
the sorting of beads, and one involving the sorting of pictures. A 
correct solution of the beads task required the children to sort the 
beads on the basis of shape. A correct solution of the picture task 
required that the children sort the picture cards into classes — 
animals, toys, people, household goods. 

The second task was a measure of the development of conservation, 
in this case, conservation of number. The children were first trained 



to respond to equality or Inequality between two groups of blocks. 
The blocks were then manipulated In several ways, Including rotation, 
adding equal numbers of blocks to each group, expanding one group, 
dividing one group Into three subgroups , dnd collapsing one group. 
Children who understood the concept of conservation made judgments 
of equality between the two groups despite the manipulations . 

The third task used was a measure of serlatlon ability. Chil- 
dren were first given ten sticks, differing from each other in 
length by 1/2 inch, and were asked to pick out the smallest and the 
largest sticks from the group. The three smallest sticks were then 
used to construct an example series for the child who was asked 
to copy the example. After the child succeeaed in constructing the 
e:icample, he wds asked to construct a Series using five and then ten 
of the sticks, and to insert three n^w sticks into his completed ten- 
stick series. 

These particular measures were chosen because they tap the impor- 
tant changes in cognitive development, as outlined by Piaget, which 
take place during the years from five to seven. It has also been 
argued that the child's cognitive development is a more stable measure 
of a child's intellectual functioning than is an LQ score. Thus, 
the purpose behind the creation of these measures was an attempt to 
differentiate the effectiveness of the various programs involved on 
some measure other than language and academic skills. It is also 
of Interest to determine whether or jiot there is a relationship be- 
tween cognitive development and the child's academiq achievement. 

The three measures of cognitive development were administered 
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to 60 children in the preschool study. The results of each test* 
can be seen in Table -21. The total "mean score for all schools 
combined was 33.0 with a range of 32.2 to 33.8. This compares to a 
total mean score of 28.74 in the 19 72--73 study. All schools except 
the Rochester school showed progress in their cognitive development 
during the 1973-74 school yeat. Again, _t tests were run to compare 
all schools on each measure. No significant differences were found 
between the schools on any of the measures of cognitive, development , 
suggesting that children in all the schools are proceeding at a 
similar rate of cognitive development .'^ 

It i^ interesting to question* What relationship exists between 
a child's level of cogn;j.tive development and other measures of his 
developmental progress. Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients 
between the cognitive development measures and other measures are pre-- 
' sented in Table 22. Ijt can be seen that the measures of cognitive 
development are positively correlated with all other' developmental 
measures. The total cognitive score is significantly correlated with 
Receptive Communication, the Numbers subtest on the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test, and the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities total 
score. The Seriation and Classification subtests show this same pattern 
while the Conservation subtest is not * significantly correlated with any 
of the other measures. The reading subtest of the MAT is not signifi- 
cantly correlated with any of the cognitive measures, suggesting that 
learning to read may be based on cognitive factors other than those* 
measured in the test 9f cognitive development used in this study. 
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The lack of differences between schools on cognitive measures 
is interesting for two reasons, one theoretical and one practical. 
Theoretically, these results suggest that differences in academic 
curriculum do not necessarily affect the cognitive development of 



children. And, practically, since there were no significant differ- 
ences on other developmental and achievement measures , academic per- 
formance may be more readily attributable to differential programs 
at the various schools. In other words, while programmatic differ- 
ences may not effect cognitive development per se, there is evidence 
that they do effect the child's performance in school. 
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Classroom Observation 

During visitations, observations were made In the three classes 
containing the largest number of children In each of the seven pro- 
grams. Following each observation, raters used a prescribed format 
to record this type of activity along with the employed mode of 
conmunlcation for the 45 minute observation period. 

Equipment and educational materials In use, or contained within 
the classroom were noted on the observation form listing items 
commonly found in pre-prlmary and primary programs. A modified 
version of DlLorenzo's (1969) Classroom Observation Schedule with 
additions appropriate to a population of deaf children was used. 
While no content changes were made, the format employed in 1973 
was.JEu)rther revised to expedite the recording and the analysis process 
for the present year (Appendix D) . 

Following each observation period, statements were rated on 
a seven point scale (never too frequently observed) under five major 
categories: 

1) Classroom Organization encompassed program organization 
and implementation on an individual and group basis. 

2) Discipline and Classroom Relationships addressed the 
manner in which any behavioral differences were handled 
or circumvented. The general classroom disposition was 
also noted. 

3) Structuring Program focused on the relevant use of special 
materials and implementation of instructional goals and 
objectives. i 



> ■ . ( 

^) Encouraging Language and Speech Development pertained to 
various method(s) employed to foster speech and language 
growth within the classroom, e.g., discussion periods, 
controlled practice, planned exposure to concepts. 

5) Reaction to Pupil Needs concerned the teacher's recognition 
and assessment of Individual Impairments and'^needs, as well 
as his ability to effectively adapt the curriculum to the 
developmental status of each student. 

In a supplemental segment of the form entitled Communication 
Analysis , the various modes of communication employed In the class- 
room by the teacher and child (child to child, child to teacher, 
teacher to child) were rated on the same seven point scale. 

Results 

Consistent with findings of the past three years, the amount 
of equipment and materials available to teachers in all classrooms 
was extensive. An Increase in the presence of academic materials 
was attributed to the fact that most children are enrolled in 
early primary level classes. One of a variety of auditory units 
was housed in each classroom observed, some of which could be used 
by the subjects outside of the classroom setting. Only 8 
teachers of the 35 observed this year were Included in last year's 
observations. 

The raw data were converted to the average rating of the 
two observers for each item. Program scores consisted of the mean 
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of these combined scores for items in each of the five categories. 
Initial Jt-test computations revealed significant differences in 
all the categories. 

In the category of Classroom Organization , scores for the New 
Mexico, Maryland, Rochester and American Schools, and the Callier 
Center were all significantly higher t1ian the Minneapolis Program. 
The score for the New Mexico School was also significantly higher 
than that of the St. Paul Program (Table 23). 

The New Mexico, Maryland and Rochester Schools were rated sig- 
nificantly higher than the Minneapolis Program in the area of Dis- 
cipline and Classroom Relations (Table 23) . 

Program comparisons in the ca*:egory of Structuring Program re- 
vealed that scores from the New Mexico, Maryland, Rochester and Ameri- 
can Schools, the St. Paul Program and the Callier Center were all 
significantly higher than that of the Minneapolis Program. The New 
Mexico School also scored significantly higher than the American School 
and the Callier Center in this category (Table 23). 

Scores significantly higher than the Minneapolis Program were 
obtained by the New Mexico, Maryland, Rochester, American and Callier 
Programs for the classification Encouraging Language and Speech 
Development (Table 23) . 

Investigation into the area of Reacting to Pupil Needs revealed 
significantly higher ratings for the New Mexico, Rochester and Mary- 
land Schools than those of the Minneapolis Program (Table 23) . 

For each program, t^-test comparisons were computed on the total 
observation scores. Significant comparisons are summarized in Table 24. 
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Commuulcatlon Analysis 
Child to Child 

The degree and mode In which children communicated with each 
Other and with their teachers were rated on a seven point scale 
from "never" to "frequently." Scores were computed In the same 
manner as In the previously discussed portion of the questionnaire. 
Because this measure deals directly with the type of communication 
employed In the classroom, the total communication classes In 
Minneapolis have been treated apart from the oral classes. Inspection 
of Table 25 reveals that there Is a range In the amount of observed 
interaction between children within programs from 14.00 (Minneapolis- 
Oral) to 21,26 (New Mexico School). Sign language Is the most fre- 
quently used means of communication for the sample as a whole. 
Written communication between children was not observed In any program 

At the American, Maryland, New Mexico Schools, the St. Paul, and 
Minneapolis total communication programs and the Calller Center, 
signs were the most common mode of communication between children. 
The second highest score for the American, New Mexico, Minneapolis 
total communication classes and St. Paul programs was found in the 
Combined category (the simultaneous use of Signs, Flngerspelllng 
and Oral-Aural communication) while the category in secondary posi- 
tion in the Maryland School was Oral-Aural, Gestures and Oral-Aural 
communication were the second most frequently employed mode of 
communication at the Calller Center. Oral-Aural communication 
followed by gestures was observed most frequently in the Minneapolis 
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oral cjLasses; the children from the Rochester School used finger- 
spelling most frequently, with their second highest score falling 
in the Combined category (simultaneous use of Fingerspelling and 
Oral-Aural communication) . 

Child to Teacher * 

Examination of Table ^6 summarizes the pattern of communication 
from child to teacher. Child-teacher communication was observed 
most frequently in the New Mexico School (23.38) and least frequently 
in the Minneapolis oral classes (13.00). Overall, the most common' 
means of child- teacher communication is Sign Language followed by 
Oral-Aurapl communication. The written form was observed only in the^ 
American, Maryland and New Mexico Schools. The most common categories 
by program were: the American School, Signs and Combined; the Callier 
Center. Signs and Combined; the Maryland School, Signs, Combined and 
Oral-Aural; Minneapolis oral classes, Oral-Aural and Gestures, and 
Minneapolis total communication classes. Signs and Gestures; the 
Rochester School , Fingerspelling, Combined and Oral-Aural and the ^ 
St. P^ul Program, Signs and Oral -Aural. 

Teacher to Child 

Teacher-child communication was observed most frequently in 
the New Mexico School (26.51) and least frequently in the Minneapolis 
oral classes (15.50). The Oral-Aural method, followed by Signs and 
Combined communication were the most frequently employed modes in 
teacher-child interaction (Table 27) . 
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The most commonly used means of communication for the American 
School, Minneapolis total communication classes. New Mexico School 
and the St. Paul program were Signs and Combined communication. At 
both the Callier Center and Maryland School, Oral --Aural communication 
and Signs -were most frequently employed by teachers. In the Rochester 
School^ the Fingerspelling and Oral-Aural categories rank first and 
second respectively. Teachers in the Minneapolis oral classes r^ly ' 
primarily on Oral-Aural communication and employ gestural communica- 
tion secondarily. 

Again this year there is a consistency in most frequently observed 
modes of communication across the three types of classroom interaction^ 
This is the first year where teachers and children in all programs 
appear to be conforming to the methodology adopted by their particular 
program. However, some discrepancies in the implementation of these 
espoused methodologies should be noted. First, children in both the 
Rochester School and Minneapolis oral classes were observed signing 
to each other, ancf in the case of the Rochester School to teachers. 
Second, in no program employing manual communication was there a 
direct one--to--one relationship between oral communication and its 
mainual counterpart. In all cases manual communication without ver- 
balizacion, or more commonly spoken communication without an 
accompanying sign or fingerspelled word were noted. 
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Brown Parent Attitude Scale 



The disposition and expectations of parents toward social and 
academic achievement are of great Importance to the educational 
development of children. These attitudes and expectations may sig- 
nificantly affect educational progress and predict success in pre- 
school and beyond. It is therefore of Interest in the present study 
to examine changes which occur In parental attitude as the child 
becomes older. Will parents lower their expectations, or raise them? 
If there are changes, will they be a function of the child's success 
or failure? What role does the child's program play in the formation 
and change of parent attitudes? 

In an attempt to measure these feelings, A Parental Information 
and Attitude Scale for Parents of Hearing Impaired Children (Appendix 
E) was again distributed to all pa?€nts in the sample for completion 
and return. Developed by Dr. Donald W. Brown at Gallaudet College, 



this scale is divided into three parts: 

Part I pertains to general information such as occupation, 
education, and information about various aspects of the 
child's hearing impairment. 

Part II is entitled, "Your Child Thirty Years From Now.*' 
It assesses parental expectations by having parents rate 
such statements as "will be a college graduate" on a five 
point scale from "very good chance" to "no chance at all." 

Part III consists of some tjrpical statements and opinions 
about hearing impaired individuals. Parents are requested 
to circle the answer which best indicates their own feelings- 
about that particular statement. 

Twenty-seven families returned the completed questionnaires. 
Responses on this year's questionnaire were not evenly distributed 
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across programs. Out of the total number of responding parents, 
37% were from Callier, 19% from the Minneapolis programs, 14% from 
the Maryland School, 12% from St. Paul, 10% from the Rochester 
School, and 8% from the New Mexico School. No questionnaires were 
returned by parents from the American School. ^ 

Results 

Part I: General Information : The general information, covering 
basic data on family socio-economic status and questions concerning 
the hearing impaired child, has remained relatively constant from year 
to year. Because of the minimal change in this information, the reader 
is referred to the 1970-71 EPHIC Report for data regarding the age of 
parents, their educational background, the persons initially contacted 
when hearing loss was suspected, articles* and journals on hearing 
impairment read by parents, etc. 

Part II; Your Child Thirty Years From Now : The data consisted 
of the number of parent responses to each of nineteen statements 
rated along a five point scale from "very good chance" to "no chance 
at all." The chi^square statistic (Winer, 1962) was employed to test 
for differences between the distribution of parents' responses in 
1973 and 1974 and between the parents of children in oral and combined 
programs. 

There have been no significant differences on individual state- 
ments from 1971 to 1972, from 1972 to 1973 or from 1973 to 1974. How- 
ever in 1972 there was a definite shift toward more neutral responses, 
perhaps reflecting a trend toward realistic acceptance of the hearing. 

l-iO 



loss by parents. Scores from 1973 and 1974 have stabilized near 
those of the previous year. 

There were 12 statements in which the parents of children being 
instructed in oral and combined methods reflected modal agreement 
(the largest number of responses fell in the same category). The 
parents concurred that there was a "good chance" that their child 
would be a college graduate, drive a car, be close to his brothers 
and sisters, know his neighbors well, be in good health, depend on 
Speechreading more than his hearing, keep in touch with his parents, 
belong to an organization of deaf or hard of hearing, have speech 
that is easily understood by most people, and be married to a person 
with normal hearing. There was "a little chance" that he vould read 
at about a sixth grade level or below and have difficulty using English 
correctly. 

The chi--square statistic was applied to the remaining seven 
statements to reveal any significant differences in the pattern of 
responding between the two groups. Four statements reflected a sig- 
nificant difference in attitude between the combined and oral parents 
at the .01 and .001 levels of significance (Table 28). 

Most oral parents felt there was a very good chance that their 
child would graduate from a regular high school while most combined 
parents felt there was little chance of this occurring. 

The majority of combined parents felt that there was a good 
chance that the child will use sign language as his preferred means of 
communication and will use both oral and manual communication, while 
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oral parents felt this was unlikely. Combined parents thought there 
was a good chance that their child will have more deaf than hearing 
friends while oral parents felt that only some chance of this existed. 
Significant chl-square statistics are summarized in Table 28 » 

Part III ; The data consisted of the number of parent responses 
to 14 statements, each containing 5 multiple choice answers. Instruc- 
tions to the parents were as follows: 

Many statements and opinions have been expressed 
about hearing-handicapped people. We are interested 
in learning the reactions that you, as the parent of a 
hearing- impaired child, would have to the following state- 
ments. Please read each statement carefully. Circle the 
letter in' front of the response which best expresses what 
you think of or would do about the statement. 

Comparisons were made between the parents who responded i-n both 
1973 and 1974. Responses for both years were similar. No signifi- 
cantly different distribution of responses were found from 1973 to 
1974. 

Chi-square comparisons were also made between all parents of chil- 
dren in combined programs and all parents of children in oral programs, 
regardless of whether or not they responded in 1973. Table 29 presents 
the statements on which both groups agreed. Table 30 presents the state 
ments on which the two groups differed, followed by the most frequently 
chosen answer of each group. The comparison for the following three 
questions were significant at the .01 level: 

"2. Stuckless and Birch (University of Pittsburgh) report 
that their study has indicated that manual communication 
(sign language and f ingerspelling) does not hinder the develop- 
ment of speech in the young deaf child, (x « 20.42, p < .001) 

b. This is reassuring because I've wondered about that 
(combined) 



m 
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d. They mean that this is true if the child has 
already developed speech before he is exposed 
to manual communication (oral) " 

"12. We all have too little time. Because of this i should 
devote my short reading time to: (x » 23.5, p < ,001) 

a* Books and articles whose authors know what 
they're talking about (oral) 

c. Learning about methods of teaching the deaf 
which I disagree with (combined) " 

'13. Most deaf people prefer to associate with other deaf people 
rather than hearing people, (x^ « 24,5, p < •001), 

c. I Imagine this is true - they understand each 
other's speech easier (combined) 

d. This Is why deaf children should be taught with 
regular children (oral) 

e. If they are happy doing this - that*s fine (oral)" 
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Table 29 

Questions on Which Parents of Children in Oral Programs and Parents 
of Children in Combined Programs Agree * 



Question 3: There is so much disagreement about education of the 
deaf that the best thing to dp is : 

d. Realize that what seems to be best for others may 
not be best for my child 

Question 5: Alexander Graham Bell said, "I think the use of sign 
language will go out of existence very soon.": 

d. Bell would never have said that 

Question 7: If a friend of mine discovered that her child was deaf: 

e. I would feel obligated to share with her the satis- 
faction I have now that I've found the right program 

Question 8: It is reported that many deaf adults who do not have 

intelligible speech are successfully employed and well 
adjusted: 

^ b. This does not surprise me 

Question 9: An oral teacher of the deaf claims that many deaf children 
/ can't learn to speak: 

e. I agree - some can but many can't 

Question 10: One of the disadvantages of getting together with other 
parents whose children are in my child's school is: 

c. There are no disadvantages 

Question 11: A deaf adult says that he and his deaf friends don't think 

speech is very important: 

,/ 

c. Possibly he and his friends have found satisfactory 
adjustment v/ithout speech 

Question 14: The primary function of an educational program of 
hearing impaired children is to: 

d. Provide appropriate instruction in academic skills, 
i.e., reading, language writing 
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Table 30 



Questions on Which the Modal Response of Parents of Children in 
Oral Programs and Parents of Children in Combined Programs Differ 

Question 1: Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone and 
strong supporter of teaching speech to deaf children, 
once said that fingerspelling was the fastest and most 
efficient way to teach language to deaf children: 

a. I think he was probably right (combined) 

b. This is interesting but probably needs some research 
to prove it or disprove it (oral) 

Question 2: Stuckless and Birch (University of Pittsburgh) report 

that their study has indicated that manual communication 
(sign language and fingerspelling) does not hinder 
the development of speech in young deaf children: 

b. This is reassuring because I*ve wondered about that 
(combined) 

d. They mean that this is true if the child has already 
developed speech before he is exposed to manual 
communication (oral) 

Question 4: Some people have said that many fewer deaf people than 
hearing people are able to go to college: 

d. These people are talking about previous generations 
and are unaware of current progress (combined) 

e. This seems quite logical to me (oral) 
Question 6: Most deaf people marry a deaf person 

b. If this is true, it is because of the communication 
barrier imposed by deafness (oral) 

d. This is fine if it*s what the deaf want (combined) 

Question 12: We all have too little time. Because of this I should 
devote my short reading time to: 

a. Books and articles whose authors know what they*re 
talking about (oral) 

c. Learning about methods of teaching the deaf which I 
disagree with (combined) 
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Question 13: 



Most deaf people prefer to associate with other deaf people 
rather than hearing people: 



c. I imagine this is true - they understand each other's 
speech easier (combined) 

d. This is why deaf children should be taught with regular 
children (oral) 

e. If they are happy doing this -- that's fine (oral) 
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Semantic Differential 



\ 



A measure Intended to systematically compare parent attitudes 



toward concepts related to deafness was designed using the semantic 



differential technique (Moores^, Mclntyre & Weiss, 1972). This 



principle Involves rating a concept along a seven step scale between 
pairs of bipolar adjectives (sad-happy, etc.). The rationale and 
execution of the semantic differential are complex. The reader 
Is referred to Osgood et al. (1957) for more detailed Information 
and description of the semantic differential as a measurement tool. 

It was hypothesized that the parents may differ along dimensions 
according to the progriam In which their child is enrolled. Pre- 
sumably parents have certain attitudes towards various philosophies 
and methodologies of education either because they have chosen a 
particular program for their child, or because, through their in- 
volvement in their child's program, they have been "convinced of 
the efficacy of a particular program's method. One Important aspect 
of the study is to investigate changes in parental attitudes as 
the children progress through various educational systems. 

The semantic differential scale sent to parents in 1971 was 
shortened and slightly modified for the 1972 and 1973 evaluation. 
The same form was used In 1974. The present semantic differential 
Instrument measures attitudes towards the following concepts: 



Speechreadlng-Llpreadlng 

Hearing Impaired 

Sign Language 

Deaf nes 3 

Speech 



Hearing Aid 
Auditory Training 
Flngerspelllng 
Integration of Deaf 



Child into a Hearing Class 
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The twelve pairs of bipolar adjectives were chosen on the 
basis of previous work by the senior investigator. Two minor changes 
were made in ,the adjective pairs used in the 1972 form. A sample 
of the semantic diffierential developed for the project is presented 
in Appendix F. 

All parents of the sample of children received a copy of the 
semantic differential to be filled out and returned with the Brown 
Parental Attitude Scale. As in i972 and 1973, the teturn of question- 
naires was relatively small* .--^^ 

Results 

The basic data consisted of the average of responses on all 
twelve adjective pairs for each concept. The higher the concept . 
score, the more positive the attitude.- 

There seem to be no major changes in the attitudes of the parents 
from 1971 tUrnugh 1974. Comparisons by Jt test were made 
between parents of children in oral programs and parents of children 
in combined programs. Both groups have similar attitudes toward the 
concepts of speech , speechreading , hearing aid , auditory training , 
deg^ness , hearing impaired, and integration of a deaf child into 
a hearing class . Parents of children in combined programs were 
significantly more positive toward the concepts of f ingerspelling 
and sign language . These comparisons are summarized in Table 31. 
It remains evident that parents of children in combined programs do 
not perceive these programs as manual only. Speechreading , hearing 
aid , speech and auditory training all received positive ratings 



' Table 31 

Concepts Showing Significant Differences Between Parents in Oiral 
and Combined Programs on the Semantic Differential Measures 



0 


c 


Sign Language 


Fingerspelling 






Oral Combined 


Oral Combined 


N 




13 33 


13 38 


: X 




5.38 6.40 


° 5.33 6.26 


sd 




.97 .64 


1.0^ .74 


t^ 




4.07** 


3.46* 


*p < 
**p < 


.01 
.001 
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'equivalent to sign language and f ingerspelllng. All concept compari- 
sons are depicted graphically in Figure 3. Little distinction is noted 
between the terms deaf and hearing impaired, ' 

Parents of children in oral classes do not appear to view sign 
language and f ingerspelling as negative. Their reactions tend to 
be neutral. 
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During the past four years, five children moved from their 
original programs and now have unique placement outside of the 
seven programs participating in this evaluation. It was decided 
to continue following each of the children in the hope of gaining 
insight into their continuing development. 

Child A had transferred from the Minneapolis program in 1971 
and is now in his third year as a residential pupil at the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf. This program is in transition from the Oral- 
Aural to Total Communication approach. 

In 1971, Child B transferred from the Minneapolis program to 
a hearing nursery in another city, where he received support services 
from the special education division. As of September 1973 this child 
has been integrated into a hearing kindergarten in the same city 
where he participates in a thirty minute speech therapy session daily. 

Child C was enrolled at the Callier Center during the 1971-72 
school year and in the Minneapolis Public School Program for the 
1972-73 school year. She is now integrated into a hearing, kinder- 
garten for half a day and spends the remainder of the day in a Total 
Communication preschool class in a rural Minnesota city. 

In 1971-72, Child D was part of the Rochester School sample. 
He is currently enrolled in an Oral-Aural class for hearing impaired 
students within the Rochester Public School System. 

Until December 1973, Child E was enrolled in the Minneapolis 
Program at which time he returned to his home district where he is 
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Integrated Into a hearing first grade. The division of special 
services Is providing speech therapy on a dally basis. 

Test scores for subjects treated as Individual case studies 
over the past four yearis are summarized In Append ix S ^. 

In addition to these 5 children 14 others have been integrated 
Into hearing classes either on a part or full time basis. The 
test data for these 14 children has been Incorporated with data 
from their respective programs for analysis. Among the programs 
55% of the Minneapolis sample, 67% of the St. Paul sample and 25% 
of the Calller sample have been placed in integrated situations as 
follows: 

Three children participate in a regular first 
grade class on a full time basis assisted by a 
teacher of the deaf within the classroom; 

Three children participate in regular and hear- 
ing impaired kindergartens, each on a half day 
basis; 

Eight other children participate in regular 
classes within their home districts and receive 
supplemental speech instruction. 

For purposes of analysis, these 14 children along with Child 
B, C and E will constitute the group of subjects functioning in 
Integrated settings. 

In an attempt to identify characteristics qf children function- 
ing in .regular class settings from those who have remained in classes 
for the deaf, statistical comparisons were made between these groups 
in the following areas: academic achievement (MAT), receptive com- 
munication, expressive communication, articulation, age and hearing lo 
In addition, the distributions of children within the two groups by 
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sex, etiology, age of onset of hearing loss and preferred mode of 
communication for the expressive communication scale were examined. 

The two groups did not differ significantly on the basis of 
Metropolitan Achievement Test scores. Receptive Communication, 
Expressive Communication, sex, age, etiology or age of onset of hear- 
ing loss. The group of children who were Integrated Into classes 
for the hearing had significantly better hearing acuity - 5.0092, 
p < .001) and achieved significantly higher scores on the articula- 
tion measure (t^ = 9.0309, p < .001). All Integrated children chose 
oral communication as their preferred mode during expressive communi- 
cation scale videotaped sessions. ^ 

Longitudinal articulation scores of the two igroups were further 
examined In an effort to trace the development of the articulation 
scores in the Integrated group. It was found that In 1972, the first 
year articulation was measured, the Integrated group scored signifi- 
cantly higher than the nonlntegrated children (t - 5.9808, p < .001). 

/ 

This suggests that superior artlculatlo^ of the Integrated group 
was superior prior to Integration. ^ 
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^ Chapter 5 

^ Discussion 

The findings will be discussed following the order of presenta- 
tion of results In Chapter 4. The reader Is referred to that section 
for the tabular and .narrative presentation of data. , 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) Performance (Table 7, Fig. D 

The children appear to be functioning within the normal range. 
The overall performance IQ of 110.09 Is somewhat above the hearing 
norm. The test has not Identified any unique program differences 
that might add or detract from performance on other measures and 
the range of scores for the different programs reveals no significant 
differences. As predicted, the overall scores are somewhat lower than 
those obtained on the Lelter Performance Scale In 1970. This was 
expected because of a similar drop reported by Qulgley (1969) on a 
sample of deaf children originally tested on the Lelter at age three 
and retested four years later on the WISC. 

Illinois Test of Psychollngulstlc Abilities (ITPA) (Table 8 , Figure 2 ) 

The overall mean score of 180.65 Indicates that the functioning 
of the young deaf children In the study on visual motor subtests 
of the ITPA Is essentially normal. The overall predicted mean score 
for children with normal hearing would be 180. The mean scores of 
179.96 In 1972..And..lS0.03 In 1973 for the same deaf children Indicate 
strong stability over a period of two years and strengthen the 
conclusion that deaf children function at normal levels <^n the 
abilities tapped by ITPA visual-motor subtests. Because the results 
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show a growth of two years of achievement over the period of two 
calendar years, there is evidence to suggest that the rate of 
growth is also normal. The relatively low score for the 1971 testing 
may be explained by the authors* early hypothesis that some sub- 
tests originally provided spuriously low estimates of deaf children's 
abilities because of fairly elaborate verbal directions and, in the 
case of Visual Closure, the use of timed tasks. 

Scores by subtest present graphic evidence of the lack of 
differences between the deaf subjects and the hearing standardization 
population on four of five subtests. These results are the same 
as reported in 1972 and 1973. As in 1972 and^l973, the only statis- 
tically significant difference shows the deaf students to be superior 
in Manual Expression which, for the third consecutive year, was the 
only subtest in which the average score of children in each of the i 
seven programs was above the hearing average of 36. The consistency 
of the results lends credence to the hypothesis, originally stated 
in the 1971-72 report, that deaf children, in developing mechanisms 
to cope with the environment, acquire superior skills in this area. 

In examining scores by programs, it should be noted that the 
originally large range of scores among programs had decreased. Oyer 
the four years the average scores of the highest scoring programs 
remained relatively constant. The highest average program scores 
were 190.56 for Callier in 1971, 191.66 for St. Paul in 1972, and 
187.50 for St. Paul in 1973. These programs remained highes in 1974, 
with the Callier group at 189.92 and St. Paul at 189.83. 
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Examination of the lowest average program scores presents a 
different picture. In 1971 Minneapolis at 159.95 had the lowest 
average score. In 1972 It continued to be lowest but the score had 
risen to 175.67, well within the normal range. By 1974 the average 
score for children In the program was 179.15, approximately ten points 
lower than Calli er and St . Paul , , but within one point of the hearing 
norm. This score placed the program at the median, fourth of seven 
programs, suggesting that the original non academic orientation of 
the program did not prevent the children from developing normal 
skills in those areas measured by ITPA visual-motor subtests. 

In 1971 and 1972 scores on the ITPA were sensitive to the amount 
of academic cognitive Content in a particular program. In 1973 and 
1974 this sensitivity decreased, partly because all programs became 
more academic as the children matured. However the evidence suggests 
that those programs in which children consistently have been above 
the hearing norms are those which have had a consistent academic 
orientation from the beginning. 

It was noted in the 1973 report (p. 106) that children in the 
Rochester program were lowest on the ITPA in 1973, yet earned the 
highest score oh Piagetian-based tests of cognitive functioning. 
Although the average score of the Rochester children rose from 169.50 
in 1973 to 173.12 in 1974, it was still relatively low. The children 
did not continue their superiority on the Piagetian tests, suggesting 
that their 1973 performance was spuriously inflated. This will be 
discussed in a following section. 
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In comparing the ranking of ITPA scores with receptive and 
expressive communication scores, some discrepancies are evident, 
especially for Callier and Maryland. Children in the Callier pro- 
gram do relatively better on the ITPA than on the communication 
measures. This may be explained, at least in part, by the fact that 
many of the daily activities in the Callier program are based on tasks 
similar to those found in the ITPA. In general, it is reasonable 
to conclude that the visual-motor skills measured by the ITPA do not 
appear to be highly related to person-to-person communication among 
youn g dea fchildren. 

tetropolitan Achievement Tests (MAT) Primer Battery (Table 9) 

Academic achievement of the sample, as revealed by the MAT Primer 
Battery, Reading and Arithmetic Subtests, appears to be comparable to 
those of hearing children of approximately the same age in the area 
of reading and below those of hearing counterparts in the area of 
arithmetic. These findings are consistent with those reported in 
the 1973 study, employing the Metropolitan Readiness Test, which found 
that the deaf children scored significantly higher on the reading 
related tests of Matching and Alphabet while their performance on the 
Numbers test was significantly lower than that of the standardization 
sample. At that time it was postulated that the relatively poor per- 
formance on the Numbers test could be attributed, at least in part, 
to the fact that all questions were presented verbally. 

Although the verbal nature of the MAT Arithmetic subtest may 

still account in part for the relatively poor performance of the deaf 

} 
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subjects on computational tasks, this second year of data lends 

further support to indications that perhaps the children are functioning 

ing below their hearing counterparts in the area of Arithmetic. 

At this point the programs appear to be emphasizing the development 

of reading rather than computational skills. 

Although the children appear to be developing reading skills 
comparable to hearing children now, it must be reemphasized that 
none of the programs has succeeding in developing English language 
skills comparable to those of hearing children. Results of our 
tests on expressive and receptive communication indicate that the 
children in the sample experience difficulty with complex grammatical 
structures. Even though they possess adequate pre-reading skills, 
it is predicted that as they became older and reading content includes 
more complex linguistic structures (e.g., passive, negative, 
interrogative construction) the scores of these children, relative 
to the hearing, will decline. 

In terms of programmatic scores, there appear to be two clusters 
for both the Reading and Arithmetic raw scores. In each case the 
top cluster is made up of five programs (the American School, Maryland, 
New Mexico, Rochester and St. Paul) with program scores for 
Reading ranging from 26.00 (American School) to 29.50 (Rochester) 
and for Arithmetic from 20.17 (American School) to 23.25 (Maryland). 

In each case the bottom cluster consists of Callier and Minnea- 
polis with Reading scores of 23.92 and 22.69 and Arithmetic scores 
of 17.50 and 17.15 respectively. The low scores reflect the less 
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academic orientation of both programs in earlier years ,^ especially 
for Minneapolis, and suggest that children in these programs may 
experience great difficulty in the future in closing the academic 
gap. 

Connnunication Battery 
Receptive Communication, Core Items (Tables 10-12) 

In terms of relative efficiency across modes, the results were 
identical to those reported in 1972 and 1973 with the exception of 
the Printed Word. Excluding the printed word, children received 
communication most efficiently when presented simultaneously through 
Speech and Signs (88%), followed by simultaneous Speech and Finger- 
spelling (75%). The most inefficient means was Sound Alone (44%), 
i.e. , when the child had to rely on hearing alone, without the bene- 
fit of visual clues. The addition of speechreading improved scores 
to 68%. 

Consistent with the 1971-72 and 1972-73 results, it appears 
that the addition of each dimension, Sound plus Speechreading plus 
Fingerspelling plus Signs adds an increment of intelligibility. In 
corroboration of previous results, it is also apparent that the use 
of manual communication does not detract from oral receptive skills. 

Table 11 indicates an increase in receptive communication scores 
from 1972 to 1973 to 1974. The smallest gains from 1973 to 1974 
kre noticed in the Sound Alone subtest. Scores may be reaching 
a ceiling when signs are used, especially in Maryland, New Mexico 
and St. Paul, where scores were above 90% correct. 
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The greatest Improvement was noted In the Printed Word subtest 
In which scores Increased from 38% In 1972 to 56% In 1973 to 76% In 
1974. This reflecting continued emphasis In the development of pre- 
reading and reading skills, and supports the original decision of the 
authors to treat understanding of the printed word separately from 
the other four subtests, which are more measures of person-to-person 
Interaction. 

It Is Interesting to observe that program scores on the Printed 
Word subtest cluster In exactly the same way as Reading and Arithmetic 
scores on the MAT: The top five programs are the American School, 
Rochester, New Mexico, Maryland and St. Paul with scores ranging from 
90% dovm to 77% correct . The lower cluster , as In the MAT scores , Is 
comprised of Minneapolis with 65% and Calller with 64%. Again, the 
results suggest that programs with little Initial academic orientation 
face ^difficulties In the later academic achievement of their children. 

Examination of Table 10 reveals a number of Interesting patterns 
across programs and the four person-to-person modes of communication, 
suggesting that the relationship between methodology and communication, 
effectiveness Is highly complex. 

Beginning with the Sound Alone subtest. It may be seen that 
Minneapolis (58%) and St. Paul (53%) children scored far higher than 
those In the other five programs, where scores ranged from 34% to 
40%. A similar pattern was reported In 1973, when St. Paul ranked 
first, Minneapolis second and the other five were clustered at a 
much lower level. The reasons for the consistent superiority of the 
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Minneapolis auJ St. Paul children on use of residual hearing are not 
readily apparent because the programs differ in methodology, philo- 
sophy and orientatidn. Aside from geographic propinquity, the only 
shared characteristic is the fact that they are the only two programs 
in the study that are incorporated in public schools. The differences 
cannot be explained by integration or placement contiguous to hearing 
peers because the majority of the Minneapolis children and half of the 
St. Paul children are in self-contained classes. Also, methodology 
is not a factor because all of the St. Paul children started with the 
Rochester Method and later were exposed to signs. All of th6 MinneaT 
polis children started with an oral-aural method. . The authors con- 
clude that the superiority is explained by superior techniques and 
more intensive attention to auditory training and aural rehabilita- 
tion in these programs. 

The addition of speechreading to sound presents a completely 
different rank in program effectiveness. In terms of the oft-repeated 
goal of "communicating with the hearing world" this subtest is the 
most significant indicator because it approximates the task typically 
facing a deaf individual attempting to understand the message of a 
hearing individual, i.e., the deaf person directly faces the hearing 
person and makes use of residual hearing and speechreading simultaneously. 
In this context, the Sound Alone subtest provides little information 
on actual person-to-person communication abilities. 

Although the overall average score rose from 44% for Sound 
Alone to 68% for Sound^^nr' Speechreading, there is great diversity 
in the amount of improvement from program to program. In terms of 
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efficiency there appear to be three groupingvS : ^ St. Paul (90%) 
and Rochester (83%) are at the top; Minneapolis (67%), Callier ; 
(65%) and Maryland (65%) are in the middle; the American School 
(53%) and New Mexico (51%) are, at the bottom. One immediate and ' 
obvious conclusion is that early manual communication does not 
hinder oral receptive skills, since children in the two top programs 
have used manual communication; ' the St. Paul children from the be- 
ginning of the study and the Rochester children for the last two and 
one half years of the study. Conversely, it is obvious that early 
meinual communication, per se, does not automatically facilitate 
oral receptive skills, since children in the bottom two programs 
have used manual communication. 

Analysis of scores program by program suggests that much more 
is involved than just oral-manual considerations. For example, the 
greatest improvement from Sound Alone to Sound and Speechreading was 
registered by children in the Rochester program, whose scores rose 
from 35% to 83% correct, an increment of 48%. The least improvement of 
only 9% was found in the Minneapolis group , whose scores rose from 
58% to 67%. The scores of the Rochester children suggest a strong 
visual orientation in the program which, to some extent, compensates 
for insufficient attention to auditory processes. The scores of the 
Minneapolis children, conversely, reflect a strong auditory orienta- 
tion and an inadequate visual one. The second largest program increment 
was recorded by the St. Paul children, who. improved 37%, from 53% for 
sound alone to 90% for Sound and Speechreading. In this case the 
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scores appear to reflect strength in both auditory and visual compon- 
ents. 

The addition of fingerspelllng reflects further patterns and 
Interrelationships. The overall Improvement of 7% of Sound and Speech- 
reading (68%) with the addition of Fingerspelllng (75%) Is an under- 
estimate because of two factors. The score of 55% for Minneapolis 
reflects performance of a small number of children who were exposed 
to manual communication in the classroom during the last year of the 
study. These were children who were judged as not progressing satls-r 
factorlly In an oral-only class who had scored below norms consistently 
over the survey. The chlldreiv'ln the Calller program were switched to 
a Total Communication system with a year and a half to In the 
study. The program utilizes a SEE (Seeing Essential EngllshX* system 
of signing which places little reliance on fingerspelllng. An 
additional consideration is the near perfect score of the St. Paul 
children (97%), indicating they have reached the ceiling for the test. 

For the above reasons, this subtest contains a greater range 
of scores than any of the others. The score of 97% correct for St. 
Paul is the highest for any program on any subtest. The fact that 
even integrated children score high on this test — and higher than 
they had in 1973 — suggests that they may continue to utilize simul- 
taneous oral-manual communication in some situations. 

The addition of fingerspelllng elicited the greatest proportional 
increases in New Mexico (51% to 80% for a 29% increase) and the 
American School (53% to 77%, for a 24% increase). However, scores 
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In both programs remained below those of St. Paul and Rochester. 
Since these were the two lowest programs on Sound and Speechreading, 
it appears that less emphasis is given to oral-aural skills than to 
manual. 

As noted previously, the simultaneous use of sound and speech- 
reading and signs is most efficient with an overall score of 88% 
correct. New Mexico (94%) , Maryland (93%) and St. Paul (93%) approach 
the ceiling for the test and even the "non-oral" children in Minnea- 
polis score at 85% although only recently exposed to signs in the 
classroom. The lowest scores, 83% for the American School and 80% 
for'Callier, still are high relative to other modes. 

R eceptive Communication; Negatives, Passives, Verb Tenses (Tables 13-15) 

Although scores on the receptive communication core items 
suggest consistent improvement in program functioning over a three ^ 
year period, the most difficult linguistic constructions typed 
are of-' the Subject-Verb-Object or Subject-Verb-Prepositional Phrase 
types that are active declarative ^sentences addressed to the present. 
In view of the extensive literature documenting the difficulties that 
most deaf children encounter in comprehension of verb tense, passive 
voice and other complex constructions, the present study also included 
measures of this type. 

The results are less promising than those found for the core 
items and suggest that all programs need to devote more attention 
to mastery of various English structures. 

Analysis of error patterns ^reveals the discouraging finding 
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that deaf children chose the reverse Interpretation of negatives 
and passives more frequently than they chose the correct one. For 
example the overall percentage of correct responses for passives 
was 29% with subjects choosing the reverse (Incorrect) Interpreta- 
tion of the passive sentences 47% of the time (Table 14). It appears 
that deaf children frequently employ the active Interpretation of 
passive phrases and Ignore the passive marker "by." 

Similarly, the overall percentages of correct responses for 
negatives was 36% with subjects choosing the Incorrect positive 
Interpretation of the negative 46% of the time. The children tended 
to Ignore negative cues ^nd select the opposite meaning more fre- 
quently than the correct one. 

The results obtained are similar to those obtained by Power 
(1971) and Schmltt (1969) who In studying deaf children Ijetween 8 and 
18 found deaf children tended to Ignore linguistic markers and 
typically processed sentences as active declaratives. This situation 
Is doubly serious. Not only do deaf children commonly fall to 
Interpret passive sentences and negative sentences but they frequently 
derive Information Vhlch Is the opposite of that which was Intended. 

The same pattern Is clear with regard to verb tenses. The over- 
all score of 39% Is close to the chance level of 33%. It appears 
that the majority of subjects do not recognize basic verb tenses 
consistently. 

The Printed Word tended to facilitate recognition of both negatives 
and passives, but^not necessarily tenses. It appears that complex 
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constructions are introduced to the children primarily through 
print and that they are not employed consistently in face to face 
communication whether it be oral-only or combined oral-manual. The 
results lead the authors to believe that adequate mastery of these 
components of the English language will not be achieved unless the 
programs consciously address themselves to developing specific 
activities in which the children have the opportunity to practice 
different basic constructions of English. This statement holds 
regardless of method (oral-only, etc.) utilized. 

Expressive Communication Scale (Tables 16-18) 

The results of the expressive common communication component 
represent the most complex aspect of the survey. The results presently 
are being analyzed for linguistic content, semantic content, mode of 
expression and understandability , as a function of the status of 
raters (deaf adult, hearing adult, hearing adult proficient in manual 
communication). The results are extensive enough and the implications 
important enough to be treated Intensively in a separate monograph on 
which Initial work has begun. 

In general terras, as expected. Interpreters made niore correct 
Identifications (56.66%) than Deaf Adults (31.41%) and Graduate 
Students (19.54%). By program children in Maryland were highest 
(45.11%) followed by New Mexico (34.50%) and the American School (33.36%), 
with St. Paul (31.15%), Minneapolis (30.61%) and Callier (29.90%) 



for Rochester are not considered since tapes from only four children 



could be used due to equipment difficulties, and even for those 
children the tapes were defective. 
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It Is Interesting to analyze the preferred mode of communication 
by children In different programs on the expressive communication 
battery (Table 18). The most common mode was total communication 
(simultaneous oral-manual), n = 18, followed by oral, n = 17. The 
variation within programs as well as between programs Is extensive. 
Discrepancies with a program's espoused methodology were most notice- 
able In Rochester, where only one of four children employed the 
Rochester Method and Minneapolis where four out of 13 children used 
some fonn of manual communication, which had been forbidden prior 
to 1973-74. 

Articulation Measure (Tables 19-20) 

The authors must again emphasize that scores on the articulation 
test do not represent measures of language per se. They are ratings 
of single words uttered In Isolation and the authors are unwilling 
to project these scores to spoken, written, f ingerspelled or signed 
language . . 

Examination of Table 19 Indicates that children In Minneapolis 
(65%) and St. Paul (60%) score higher than children in the other 
five programs, which recorded scores from 21% to 29% understandable. 
The situation Is similar to that of the Sound Alone subtest of the 
Receptive Communication Scale In which children from the above two 
programs were superior. The Identical results were also obtained 
In 1973 suggesting again that the two programs have superior speech 
and aural rehabilitation components. 



Overall scores on this test appear to fluctuate across programs 



independent of other communication abilities, measures of achievement, 
and measures of intellectual functioning. Scores seem purely to 
reflect the amount of attention programs pay to speech per se. It 



great. In each program, including Minneapolis and St. Paul, there 
were children who were almost completely unintelligible, leading 
to the conclusion that no program is developing adequate articulation 
skills in all children. 

Cognitive Development Measur^ (Tables 21-22) 
The results of the Piagetian-based Cognitive Development Measures 



32.2 to 33.8 (T^le 21). The measures no longer discriminate among 
programs or children, in 1973 the Rochester children who had par- 
ticipated in a "Piagetian" based preschool training program were 
superior on this measure. At that time it was suggested that their 
superiority on cognitive based tasks did not appear to generalize 
to performance on other tests with similar bases. Because the chil- 
dren in other programs now achieve at the same level, our conclusion 
is that the earlier Rochester superiority was due to task familiarity 
and that the type of activities utilized has no effect on the develop- 
ment (or unfolding) of abilities in this area. 

Correlations of Cognitive Development Measures with other measures 
(Table 22) reveal, however, that an individual's functioning is 
related to funcl;ioning in other areas. As might be expected scores 



should also be noted that the range of scores within programs was 
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^rences between programs, with scores ranging from 
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on the Seriation task are significantly correlated (p < .01) to the 
MAT Numbers subtest. Scores on Classification are correlated with 
total Receptive Communication Scores (p < .01) and total ITPA scores 
(p < .001). Interestingly enough, none of the scores are correlated 
significantly with the MAT Reading subtests. 

Classroom Observation (Tables 23-24) 
In total classroom observation scores New Mexico, Maryland, 
and Rochester scored significantly higher than St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
The American School, Calller, and even St. Paul were significantly 
higher than Minneapolis. Significant program differences were found 
in the following categories (Table 23) : Encouraging Language and 
Speech Development, Reacting to Pupil Needs, Classroom Relations, 
Structuring Program. In each case scores for the Minneapolis program 
were lowest. 

Results are similar to 1973 when New Mexico and Maryland were 
highest and St. Paul and Minneapolis lowest. In 1972 New Mexico, 
St. Paul and Maryland were highest. The 1972 evaluation reported 
that the St. Paul program appeared clearly to be the most consistently 
effective across all measures (p. 93). This was not the case in 1973 
or 1974. Its drop .in rank for overall classroom observation apparently 
reflects a change in emphasis which also appears in other measures. 

For the second year in a row St. Paul and Minneapolis were ra£ed 
lowest in Encouraging Language and Speech Development, while at the 
same time scoring higher than other programs on the Articulation 
measure. In 1973 it was suggested that the programs perhaps were 
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concentrating on articulation per se. Such seems to be the case 
for 1974. 

Communication Mode by Program 

Examination of Tables 25, 26 and 27 reveal a great variety in 
the amount and type of communication that takes place. This is 
explained by the different modes of communication employed and by 
differences between programs regarding their philosophy concerning 
task oriented behavior and personal interaction. 

Child to Child (Table 25) . The total amount of child to child 
interaction ranged from a low 'of 14.00 In Minneapolis (oral group), 

also lowest in 1972 and 1973 to a high of 21.26 in New Mexico. For 

\ 

the second year in a row the most common tnodes were Sign (35.59), 
Oral-Aural (27.90) and Combined (27.17), each mode being observed more 
frequently in 1974 than 1973. The frequency of Gestures decreased 
(30.75 in 1973, 25.00 in 1974), except for Minneapolis where the amount 
increased from 4.17 to 4.50. Gestures were also relatively frequent 
at Rochester (3.17) and Callier (3.33) suggesting that when children 
do not have formal signs at their disposal, they must resortj to 
gestural communication to some extenl^ The greatest overall increase 
was observed in FingerspeUing (13.99 to 19.96), which became the 
most common mode of commimication in Rochester (4.63), replacing 
Gestures. It was also frequently observed in New Mexico. A decrease 
at the American School (3.33 in 1973, 2.17^ in 1974) suggests a trend 
away from f ingerspelling and perhaps greater reliance on signs. 
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Child to Teacher (Table 26), Again there was a wide range 
in the amount of interaction. As in child to child communication, 
interaction was noted most frequently in New Mexico (23. 83) and least 
frequently in Minneapolis (oral), which was also lowest in 1972 and 
1973. 

The overall amount of communication has increased from 197^; 
to 1974. The most coiranon mode in 1974 was Sign (35.34) followed by 
Oral-Aural (33.51) and Combined (30.99). Oral-Aural communication, 
wit!i signs or fingerspelling, was observed frequently in all programs 
and was the preferred mode of communication with teachers for many 
children, regardless of program philosophy. The use of gestures 
was the only category in which a decrease was noted (26.24 to 22.00). 
With the exception of Minneapolis, in which there was an increase of 
gesturing, it is becoming relatively infrequent. The greatest cate- 
gorical increase is in Fingerspelling (16.49 to 23.83) and was most 
common in Rochester (5.33) and New Mexico (4.50). Apparently finger- 
spelling becomes more common as children mature and develop expressive 
language abilities. 

Teacher to Child (Table 27) , Again there is a wide variety 
in the amount of communication and again it is most common in New 
Mexico (26.51) and least common in Minneapolis (oral) (15.50), which 
was also^ lowest in 1973. The most common means of communication 
continues to be Oral-Aural (41.92) followed by Combined (32.68) and 
Sign (37.33). Reliance on Gestures has dropped markedly (28.00 in 1973, 
20.50 in 1974) except in Minneapolis, where their use has increased. 

1/U 
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Consistent with child-child and child- teacher interaction, the use of 
Fingerspelling has increased (26.5 to 32.67) and is used most fre- 
quently in Pochester (6.17) and New Mexico (5.17). Writing continues 
to be employed sparingly. 

Total Classroom Interaction. A number of emerging patterns may 
now be discerned. For the second year there is a consistency in the 
most frequently observed modes of communication across the three types 
of classroom interaction. In addition, this is the first year that 
all programs appear to be conforming to the methodology officially 
adopted by their programs. Some earlier discrepancies, for example, 
were found in Rochester and Callier. When the Rochester Program 
decided to change from an Oral -Aural to a Rochester Method program in 
1971-72, more of the preschool teachers were competent in the Rochester 
Method. Until well into the 1972-73 year instruction was actual oral- 
aural with occasional fingerspelling. A similar situation was aced 
in Callier which was originally Oral-Aural and then in 1972-73 changed 
some children to Total Coimnunication and in 1973-74 changed the entire 
program. Again teachers were obligated to learn the new system as 
they taught. Examination of teacher-child communication patterns 
reveals there is no "pure" program; perhaps there should not be. In 
programs endorsing simultaneous- oral-manual communication, this cate- 
gory tends to be most frequent but is followed closely by Oral-Aural 
communication by itself (American School, 4.67; Callier, 5.67; 
Maryland, 6.00; New Mexico, 5.50; Rochester, 5.50; St. Paul, 5.33). 
Obviously then, teachers do not sign and spell everything they say. 
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Other discrepancies may be noted in children's modes of 
communication. First, children in both the Rochester School and 
Minneapolis oral classes were observed signing to each other, 
and, in the case of Rochester, to teachers (Signing was also observed 
from teacher to child in Rochester). Secondly, in no program was 
there a direct one-to-one relationship between oral communication 
and its manual counterpart. In all cases, spoken communication without 
an accompanying sign or f ingerspelled word or, less frequently, manual 
communication without verbalization were observed. In this context, 
the flexibility of the children*"is impressive. They appear to have 
three modes of communication at their disposal: Oral-Aufal, Simultaneous 
Oral-Aural Manual, and Manual. Although there is more of a tendency, 
to use the Oral-Aural with teachers (most of whom hear) and the 
Manual with classmates, the children apparently make the switch 
with little or no difficulty. " 

The evidence over four years strongly indicates that reliance 
on an Oral- Only G>:;tem greatly limits all aspects of communication — 
child-child, child-teacher, and even teacher-child* Both children 
and te*aher are forced to develop a gesture system to the extent 
that the program, much as it may be denied, evolves an oral-gestural 
system. In the course of the study, when programs changed from an 
Oral-Aural to Total Communication, dramatic increases in classroom 
interactions were noted. The most impressive evidence was provided 
by the decision of Callier in 1972-73 and Minneapolis in 1973-74 to 
place a small number of "non-oral" low communicating children in 
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Total Communication classes. By the spring of 1973 the Callier 
children in the Total Communication Classes were participating in 
child-child , child-teacher and teacher-child interaction more fre- 
quently than the Oral-Aural children. All children were changed to 
Total Communication for 1973-74. The "non-oral" Minneapolis chil- 
dren placed in Total Communication classes in 1973-74 scored above 
the "oral" children in Child-Child Communication (18.00 to 14.00), 
Child-Teacher Communication (19.00 to 13.00), and Teacher-Child 
Communication (22.00 to 15.00). The differences in Teacher-Child 
is especially impressive. 

Parent Attitudes 

Because the proportion of parents responding is relatively small, 
the extent to which replies may be generalized is questionable and 
the results must be treated tentatively. 

Brown Parent Attitude Scale (Tables 28-30) 

Reactions of parents from 1971 to 1973 showed a trend toward 
more neutral and more realistic attitudes. To a large extent parents 
of children in oral programs tended to react more and more as parents 
of children in combined programs. For example, they originally 
believed (1971) that the major goal of an educational program for 
the deaf was to develop speech and speechreading skills, but in 1972 
and 1973 they came to agree that the major function ahould be the pro- 
vision of instruction in academic skills, i.e., reading, language 
and writing. By 1973 the differences which remained were concerned 
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primarily with educational placement and desirability of manual 
communication. 

Differences appear to be somewhat greater in 1974. Parents ^of 
children believe to a gr'eater extent that their children will 
graduate from a regular high school, will not prefer sign language, 
will not use both oral and manual communication and will have more 
hearing than deaf friends. The parents of children taught by Oral- 
Only methods now represent a minority of the survey and many reflect 
a more '*hard core" group* ^ 

Semantic Differential (Table 31, Figure 3) 

Results are similar to 1972 and 1973. Parents of children in 
combined programs tend to perceive speech , s pe echr ead ing , hearing 
aid , auditory training , sign language , and f ii^gerspelling as "good, 
relatively equivalent concepts, obviously viewing their children's 
programs as oral-manual and not oral-only or manual only. 

Parents of children in oral programs react similarly. The only 
significant differences are in responses to fingey spelling and sign 
" language , which they regard as neutral to good, but not good to the 
same degriee as that noted by parents of children in combined programs. 

Both sets of parents continue to view deafness and hearing 
impaired as equivalent terms. The results indicate- little change 
±h attitude over the past two years. 

Regular Class Subjects 
The question of integration has received growing attention be- 
cause of recent widespread interest in the trend toward "mainstreaming" 



handicapped children. On the basis of the Information available 

from the present study. Integration appears to' be an administrative 

1- 

device with little impact on children served. 

For the children studied Integration does not appear to promote 
or hinder academic achievement. Neither does Integration appeay to 
be based on academic performance or achievement as measured by Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests scored. , 

Integrated children seem to be those children who most nearly 
approximate the "norm" (better speech, hearing aids kept Inconsplc-- 
uous) . There are no obvious physical differences between the hearing 
and the hearing impaired children. » Speech is one of the mo^t tangible 
physical abilities and Integrated children approximate hearing chil- 
dren in this respect. Unfortunately, there is little evidence that 
regular classrooms make any effort to accommodate deaf children with 
less intelligible speech, even if they are high achievers acadeitilcally . 
The situation remains as it always has. ^If the child does not or 
cannot adjust co the school, he is not accepted. 

It is interesting to note that the only difference between Inte- 
grated deaf children and those la self-contained classes Is articula- 
tion. Integration decisions are made on the basis of hearing loss and 
speech abilities alone. Those who were integra^-ed were speaking more 
clearly In 1972, before integration. Thus, it must be emphasized that 
children do not speak better because they are Integrated. Rather they 
are integrated because they speak better. 



Overall Program Effectiveness 
As outlined in the original statement of purpose for the project 
(Moores, 1970b), the obje^ctive was not to identify the "best" program 
which might serve as .a model for all others. Rather it was antici- 
pated that, as the study progressed evaluation would become more 
and more complex and analyses would concentrate increasingly oh inter- 
actions between various types of treatments and outcomes. 

, The authors believe the programs involved in the evaluation 
represent seven of the most effective programs in the United States. 
It is apparent tliiat each has areas in which it is outstanding and 
each has areas in which there are relative weaknesses. Remaining 

■o ■ • 

cognizant of this, the authors ranked the programs from most effective 
(11) to least effective (7) on ten separate areas measured in^ the 
study (Table 32). The only measure not included was the Cognitive 
test in which the range of scores between programs was less than two 
points and there was no program differentiation. 

The programs with the lowest scores, and therefore most effective 
across all measures were New Mexico'^ (30) , Rochester (31), Maryland 
(33) and St^. Paul (34) . Scores were close enough so that no one 
really exhibited clear superiority, However examination of patterns 
reveals that each program did relatively poorly in one area or more. 
Also, even the least efficient program, Minneapolis, which was last 
on six of ten measures did well in the one area of Articulation. 

During 1975 the authors will be analyzing the results, program 
by program and measure by measure. A final report covering the 



complete project from 1969 to 1975 will be published late in the 
fall of 1975. It is projected that the results will form the basis 
for suggested guidelines for preschool programs for the hearing 
impaired. 
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Sample Day - American School for the Deaf 



Submitted by V. Richards 



PREPARATORY CLASS - DAILY SCHEDULE 



9:00 - 9:15 

Greetings. Children put on Individual EFI equipment. Helpers take care 
of their Individual tasks, which are changed dally. These Include feeding 
the pets, watering flowers, checking attendance (child Indicates on 
attendance slip If all children are present by writing "all Here" or 
"O.K." or name of child or children who are absent.) Prayer. Salute. 



Conversation time. Children are encouraged to share news or posesslons. 
They express their Ideas and are helped to express themselves using proper 
language structure. Early In the year, the news Is written by the teacher. 
Then one of the child's sentences Is written on a sentence strip, and after 
discussion, is cut into words and/or phrases and the child is encouraged to 
reassemble it in the proper order. From this the children progress to 
writing a sentence Independently on the board. Language skills are infor- 
mally stressed at this time, - awareness of nouns, verbs, where and when 
phrases, appropriate pronouns, possession, plurals, etc. 



Independent seat work. One activity is writing daily news in the third 
person and being able to make the appropriate language changes depending 
on the sentence. 

Children are firee to select an activity of their choice when required work 
is finished. Activities include table games, operating and watching movie 
cassette machine and film strip projector. Project Life machine, woodworking, 
etc. Children are expected to respond to material. Care is taken that child 
does not select the sane material daily. 

Teacher works independently with children daily on speech correction. Speech 
is encouraged during all activities and lessons. 

10:15 - 10:30 

Recess 

10:30 - 10:45 

Snacks. One child is host or hostess for the day. He/she sets the table, 
pours milk, passes cookies, leads prayer. Manners are stressed. General 
T. C. communication is encouraged. Sesame Street program is available if 
the activity is one in which the children are interested, e.g., alphabet, 
numbers, etc. 



9:15 - 9:45 



9:45 - 10:15 
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10:45 - 11:15 

Reading. Scott Foresman Reading Series is used. Child/' n are tested 
and grouped according to ability. The child joinsf' a group based on 
his level and is often with children other than his regular class. 

11:15 - 11:40 

Math activities. 

11:40 - 12': 00 

Auditory training or specific language skills. 

12:00 - 1:00 

Lunch and play. 

1:00 - 2:30 ' 

Tuesday Thursday "Mini-courses" are conducted on these days. The 
children go to three half-hour classes each day. Schedules are changed 
mid^year to allow each child to participate in a variety of activities. 
Courses include: Weaving, Art, Science, Health & Safety, Sewing, Fine 
Motor, Board Games, Typing, Woodworking, Indoor Games, Gym, Practical 
Living & Manners, Cooking, Acting and Library. 

Gym is individualized for each child based on his needs. 

1:00 - 2:00 
Monday - Social Studies activities. 

2:00 - 2:30 
Gym 

1:00 - 1:30 
Wednesday - Gym 

1:30 - 2:00 
Art 

2:00 - 2:30 
Social Studies - or free play 

2:30 - 2:45 




Review day's activities. Discuss activities of next day. Child is 
responsible for taking care of EFI - plug in to charger, etc. 

2:45 - Dismissal - Children are dismissed at*. 1:00 p.m. on Fridays. 

Teachers spend Friday afternoons participating in in-service 
|>rograms. 



hi,. 
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Sample Day - Callier Center for Communication Disorders 
Submitted by Mattie August 

8:30 - 10:00 Language Tuesday and Thursday 

Calendar work 
News 

Experience stories 
Writing 

8:30 - 9:30 Thinking Skills Monday, Wednesday, & Friday 

(with another teacher) 

10:00 10:20 Recess 

10:30 - 11:30 Language (Drill) Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 

Two different groups - 30 minutes allowed for 
each group. The group that is not involved 
in a group lesson with teacher works on his 
contract assignments. 

10:30 - 11:30 Basic skills - Friday only 

11:40 - 12:15 Lunch 

12:25 - 1:15 Reading Daily 

25 minutes for each group following same 
procedure as for language. 



1:15 - 


1:30 


Recess 


1:30 - 


2:10 


Math Daily 


2:10 - 


2:30 


Finish contract assignments 


2:40 - 




Dismissal 
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Sample Days - Callier Center for Conmunlcatlon Disorders • 
Submitted by Charlotte Smith • ' .o " '. ' , 

DAILY SCHEDULE 



M W F 










8:30 


- 


8:45 


Take roll and lunch money - 


t^st hearing aids 


8:45 


— 


9:00 


News primarily for emphasis 


on past tense 


9:00 




9-20 


T^<)nffiiaffe ffroiio 




9:20 




10:00 


Writing and sDellins 




10:00 




10:30 


Play /. 




10:30 




10:45 


Reading 




10:45 




11 : 00 


Math 




11:00 




11:30 


Gross motor or continuation 
Gross motor on^ day a week 


of reading and math 


11:30 




11:40 


Clean up for lunch 


» 


11:40 




12:15 


Lunch 




12 : 15 




12:35 


Play 




12:35 




1:35 


Science < 




1:35 




2:30 


Basic skills.- ^ 




T Th 










8:30 


— 


8:45 


Same 




8:45 




9:00 


Same 




9:00 




10:00 _ 


Same 




10:00 




10:3.0 


Play 




10:30 




11:30 


Same 




11*30 




11:40 


Clean up for lunch 




r 0 




12:15 


Lunch 





a' 

12U5 - .2:35 

12:35 - 12:50 

12:50 - 1:15 

1:15 - 1:45 

1:45 - 2:10 

2:10 - 2:30 



Play 

Rest with lights out 
Story' time 
Creative arts 
Auditory Training 
Gross motor games 



o 



4 
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Sample Day - Calller Center 2ot Conmunlcatlon Disorders 



Submitted by Jacque Waller 



\ 



8:30 - 9:00 

9:00 - 9:30 

9:30 - 10:00 

10:00 - 10:30 

10:30 - 11:00 

11:00 - 11:40 

11:40 - 12:00 

12:00 - 12:15 

12:15 - 1:00 

c 

1:00' - 1:40 

1:40 - 2:15 
2:15 



Morning discussion - calendar work 

Story or small language experience 

Speech and phonics, review or oral work, 
connected reading 

Language chart or large experience 

Recess 

Lunch 



Rest period 

Songs and language games and rhythm 

Basic skills 

Frostig - Perceptual Skills 
Visual reception memory 

Math and nxunber work 

Gym 

Dismissal 



0 



\ 
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Sample Day - Callier Center for Communication Disorders 
Submitted by Gaye Disheroon 

8:30 - 8:45 Children check their own hearing aid batteries 

Specific language work: 1) review of past experience 
stories using charts. Child discriminates using Total 
Communication, speech reading alone and audition alone. 
Drill on expressive language. 2) drill on questions 
sometimes from a story or a particular situation 3) 
introduction of new language and concepts, i.e., 
opposites, sweet, sour, and salty 

While teacher is working with a small group the other children, 3 or 4, 
go out to a Basic Skills area and spend their time with a teacher and teacher 
aid on basic skills. 

10:00 - 10:30 The two groups change at this time and teacher does 

same type of activities with the other group* The 
groups are divided according to expressive and 
receptive language skills and activities may vary 
5 because of this. 

10:30 - 11:00 Free play period outside, get ready for lunch 

11:00 - 11:40 Lunch period 

11:40 - 12:15 The group that was in the classroom from 10:00 - 10:30 

return to the classroom and others to basic skills. 

12:15 - 12:30 Rest period 

12:30 - 1:30 Children alternate between working with the teacher 

and teacher aid. While with the aid they practice 
writing skills, print recognition, math workbooks , 
and activities related to work the teacher has done. 

During this time the teacher works with children individually or in groups 
of 2 on speech work (taken from vocabulary and more recently a phonics approach) 
and on reading readiness activities. The children have a group of reading stories 
which they are drilled on for recognition and comprehension. This time is also 
devoted to any special problems a child may be having. This time is also used 
for experiences.. 

1:30 - 1:45 Story time 

Nursery rh)mies 

Songs 

Art 

1:45 - 2:15 P.E. 

2:15 - 2:25 Ready for dismissal 

'1 ' i 

2:30 - Dismissal 



Sample Day Maryland School for the Deaf 
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Submitted by Mr. William Sherman 



A typical day for a primary student starts with waking up at 6:30 a.m. The 
child then washes up and prepares himself for the day. The dorm is a group 
type dormitory that consists of a large room in which there are usually 15 
to 20 beds and individual closet-bureau combinations. At 7:20 a.m. the ^ 
children eat breakfast in the school dining facility. The meal, as are all 
meals for the primary, am^ family style. Approximately 10 to 12 children 
sit at a table with one houseparent. After breakfast they return to the 
dorm wher6 they have either recreation or clean up time before classes 
start at 8:00 a.m. 

The major emphasis on academics is for the morning part of the school day. 
Depending on individual teaching styles, the children spend the morning in 
the classroom in 'either group or individual work situations. All classroom 
interaction is conducted through total communication. Most of the time is 
devoted to language and communication, but depending on the age and skills 
of the class other academic areas such as science, social studies, and math 
will be included. The morning hours run from 8:00 to 12:00 with a 15 minute 
recess at 10:30 to 10:45. Lunch coincides with breakfast as far as the 
students eating family style at a large table with one houseparent. After 
the students finish lunch they return to the dormitory for .recreation time 
either in the dorm play area or outside if the weather permits. School 
begins again at 1:00 p.m. Academics for the afternoon are not as intensive. 
Work then 1^ usually more experiential (field trips, movies, etc.). School 
ends at 2:30 p.m. and the children return to the dormitory. There they will 
have play time or planned dorm activities until supper at 5:00. Depending 
on the skills of the respective house-parent the time may involve some 
educational activity although mostly it is a time of just child interaction 
and exercise type play. At 5:00 the children eat a family style dinner and 
return to the dorm for another period of play time and social involvement. 

Bedtime is 8:00 p.m. with a half hour time period before, for preparation 
for bed, bathing, brushing teeth, etc. All students return home on weekends. 
The time spent at school is actually Sunday evening through Friday afternoon. 
The students carry their belongings back and forth by suitcase. Parents are 
responsible for the care of a child's clothing and preparation for the week. 
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Sample Day - Minneapolis Public School Program 
Submitted by Ms. Jayne Nelson , 

KINDERGARTEN ALL-DAY SCHEDULE 
Individual Speech Sessions Group Activities 

8:15 - 8:50 Arrival and Structured Play 

8:50-9:00 1 8:50-9:15 Greeting 

Group Speech (2 Groups) 

9:00-9:10 1 Calendar 

Weather 

9:15 9:30 Auditory Training 
Rhythms * 

9:30 - 10:00 Group Language 

News or Experience Story 

10:00 - 10:10 1 10:00 - 10:15 Follow-up Activities for 

Language 

10:15* - 10:40 Milk and Rest 

10:40 - 10:50 1 * 10:40 - 11:00 Reading Readiness (2 Groups) 

10:50-11:00 1 11:00 - 11:25 Gross Motor Skills (MWF) 

Fine Motor Skills (TTH) 

11:25 - 12:00 Lunch Preparation and Lunch 

12:00 - 12:10 1 12:00 - 12:30 Structured Play 

Creative Dramatics 

12:30 - 12:50 ^ Rest 

12:50 - 1:10 Arithmetic Activities (MWF) 
Social Studies-Language 
Activities (TTH) 

1:10 - 1:30 ^ Gym 

1:30 - 1:50 Group Speech (2 Groups) 

1:50 - 2:10 Science Activities (MWF) 
Art (TTH) 

2:10 ^ 2:35 Finger Play 
Stories 



mi 



2:35 - 2:45 Prepare to Go Home 

Discuss or Review Work to 
Take Home 
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Sample Day - Minneapolis Public School Program 
Submitted by Ms. Judith Masoner 

M W F ^ ' * ' 

8:30 - 9:45 Reading (split between 2 groups) 
Recess 

10:00 - 10:15 Calendar and weather W F 

10:15 -11:00 Speech 1:15 - 2:45 

Lunch Spelling 

(Interchangeable) Science 
12:15 - 12:40 Spelling Informal Language 

12:40 - 1:15 News 

lrl5 - 2:45 Liberal Arts Program {Includes Art, Music, Shop, 

Gym and Home Economics) 

T Th 

8:30 - 9:30 Reading (again split) 
9:30 - 9:50 Music (geared toward HI) 
Recess 

10:10 - 10:25 Calendar and weather 

10:25 - 11:00 Language (formal) 
11:00 - 11:40 Speech 
12:15 - 1:15 Math (often split) 



2;)0 
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Sample Day - Hearing Impaired Program - Lyndale School 
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Submitted by Ms. Chris Painter , 

KINDERGARTEN INTEGRATION 
Role of speech, language teacher of the deaf and supervisor of integration: 

1. Speech and language therapy 

a. Children seen daily for 10-15 minutes for individual 
assessment and programming, 

b. Speech acquisition is emphasizedaccording to child's 
capabilities and needs. ^ 

c. Language growth is facilitated relative to child's 
individual level of receptive and expressive language 
cpmpentency. 

2. Group language instruction relative to social studies curriculum 

a. Children seen daily (20-30 minutes) for formal language 
instruction. 

b. Emphasis on input for understanding new l£<nguage concepts. 

c. Expressive language encouraged between teacher^^ — ^ child 
and child — > child. 

3. Supervision of integration 

a. Observation of behavior patterns in social situation; 
comparison of behavior in Ig. group (integrated class) vs. 
small group (contained classrbom for H.I.) 

b. Evaluation of understanding of basic readiness skills 
relative to normal child. 

c. Close observation of growth in area of social development. 

d. Follow-up on concepts emphasized by integrated classroom 
teacher is done in individual speech/language sessions. 

e. Some participation in unstructured play situations to 

\j encourage child to interact with many different children. 

4. In addition, this role involves supervision of the parent - 
"training" program 

a. Parents asked to observe child in both settings. 

b. Suggestions given to parents for home - centered language 
stimulating experiences. 
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Sample Day - Nev; Mexico School for the Deaf - Albuquerque Preschool 



Submitted by Donna Groves, Supervising Teacher 
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The following Is an outline for the 6 year old group: 



9:00 - 


10:00 


Calendar work, News (writing original language about 
their own experiences), writing drill, speech work. 


10:00 - 


10:30 


Recess 

■P' 


10:30 - 


11:15 


Open classroom 


11:15 - 


12:00 


Math, structured language work. 


12:00- - 


1:00 


Lunch » 


1:00 - 


1:45 


Reading 


1:45 - 


2:30 


Auditory training, speech, finishing materials which 



had been started earlier In the day, individual work 
with a child who might be having difficulties in some 
area of academic work 



OPEN CLASSROOM 

The following centers were available to the children in the Open Classroom Area 
Housekeeping Area and Dress-Up Clothes 
Wood Working Area 
Movie Area 

Loop Films on Visual Perception and Speech Reading Activities 
Library Area 
Game Area 
Science Center 

Growing of plants, animals, use of magnifying glass and magnets, 
discovering what objects will float in water and which will 
sink, temperatures and how they effect us, etc. 



Teaching Machine Area 

To help reinforce vocabulary. 
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Sample Day - New Mexico School for the Deaf, Albuquerque Preschool 

Submitted by Donna Groves, Supervising Teacher 

The children included in the study were provided academic subjects in the 
classroom situations and "free play" experiences in the Open Classroom situation. 

The Academic Subjects included: Auditory Training, Speech, Speechreading , 
Fingerspelling, Signs, Writing, Numbers, Reading, Language, Sense Training 
Activities, and Spelling. 

How and when this material was presented to the class was left primarily to 
each teacher's own schedule. The time when each class went to the Open 
Classroom situation was set for the school year. 

The following is an outline for the 5 year old group: 

9:00 - 10:00 Spelling, structured language work, Show-and-Tell 
Writing. 

10:00 - 10:30 Recess 



10:30 - 11:45 On various days of the week the following materials 

were presented to the class: 

Auditory Training, Speech, Speechreading of Vocabulary, 
Sequencing stories, letters, numbers, workbook activities, 
etc. 

11:45 - 12:00 Reading. Pre-primer and corresponding materials are 

presented: question forms, workbook activities, 
acting out stories, reading to each other, etc. 

12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 

1:00 - 1:45 Original News - language. 

Language Principles: Prepositions, Adjectives, Verbs. 
One day a week was spent on Sense Training Activities. 

1:45 - 2:30 Open Classroom 



Unit Center 



Directed work by the teacher on building vocabulary through spelling. 
Units covered: Transposition^ Verbs, Adjectives , Prepositions , 
Clothing, Months of the Year, Animals, etc. 

Grocery Store 

Needless to say, all these Areas were not presented at the first of the school 
year. As the children learned to handle several areas a new one would be opened 
to them. 

■ ■ 



Sample Day - New Mexico School for the Deaf - Santa Fe 



Submitted by Ms. Roz. Bradford 



SCHEDULE 1973-74 

Seven to nine year old children 

8:30 - 9:00 MORNING CONVERSATION - CALENDAR - NEWS 

News is written by the children only when 
unusual events occur^ Sometimes teacher 
writes news to introduce new vocabulary or 
language structure. 

SPEECH WORK - 

Formal speech lessons are developed with 
the whole group (6) at other times, while 
some of the children are writing their news. 

9:00 - 9:30 LANGUAGE - 

Unit work on vocabulary or new words which 
have come up incidentally or are due to come 
up in our reading lesson. 

9:30 - 10:00 MATH - Test Book Orientated 

10:05 - 10:30 MILK and RECESS 

10:30 - 11:15 READING - 

We read as a group from the reader or other 
materials; there is much discussion, some 
written activity such as questions on the 
story, or other exercises to test the 
children's comprehension. 

11:20 - 12:10 LANGUAGE - 

Connected language work, or introduction of 
language principles and structure. 

12:10 - .1:10 LUNCH - 

1:10 - 1:45 SCIENCE - Xerox Science Kit 

1:45 - 2:05 SOCIAL STUDIES - 

Test Book, map work, discussions centered 
around holidays, etc. This may include 
written work. 
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Sample Day - Rochester School for the Deaf 
Submitted by Mrs . Lorrie Holcomb 

Preparatory Department Program 
1973-1974 

Pupil Level: Pre-primary ~. 6-7 years 



1. Greeting; 



Calendars 



News : 



Mathematics: 



Reading : 



6. Language: 



To encourage flexibility and imagination in greetings, 
the children respond in a variety of ways to: 

"How are you today?" 

i.e., "I'm happy because it is finally warm outside." 

Days are discussed mainly to emphasize: 

— change in tense 

— anticipation of future events 

Children tell their news orally in good language dnd 
then write the sentences at the board and/or on paper. 
Special attention is given to pronoun referral and 
identification of Key concepts. 

Recognition, separation and joining of sets, as well 
as concepts of cmparison are emphasized in drills 
and games. 

Activities center around books based on experiences 
and children's literature. Comprehension of sentences 
is determined through question work, and pictures. 

Fitzgerald Key as well as natural language is taught 
with the children learning to use Key concepts. in 
sentence patterns to guarantee straight language. 



1. 


Who: 


Verb: 


How many: What 




2. 


Who: 


Verb : 


How many: What 


.color: What: 


3. 


Who: 


Verb : 


How many: What 


kind: What: 


4. 


Who: 


Verb: 


Whose: What: 




5. 


Who: 
What: 


Verb: 




6. 


Who: 
What: 


Verb : Where : 
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?• Speech and hearing: Both individual and group instruction daily 
centers around - p 

— mastery of speech sounds;* 

— phrasing and rhythmic patterns 

— intonation and pitch 

— discrimination of sound, voice, pitch and syllables 

8. Science and experiential activities 

Science experiments are conducted on: 

— the role of the five senses 

— objects and water: measurement, flotation, etc. 

— plant life 

Mental development through: 

— Life thinking activities 

— Memory and imagination games; Plaget 

~ Emotions and situations which affect them 

One type of art, crafts or cooking activities is conducted each day. 

9. Special activities . 

— Rhythm for sound, pattern and pitch discrimination 

— Dance for coordination and body awareness * 
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APPENDIX B 
Sample pages 

Receptive Communication Scale 
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RECEPTIVE COMMUNICATION SCALE , 

(Sample Scoring Sheet) '^^^ 
NAME: :> DATE: 



SCHOOL: 


AID: 




YES 




NO 


1. 


1 Tabic 


A 


B 


C 


D 


2. 


The boy is not walking. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


3. 


The red ball 


A 


B 


C 


D 




The bird is over the tree. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


5. 


The dog was splashed by the boy. 


A 


B 


C 


•d 


6. 


The nose and the mouth. 


A 


B 


c • 


D 


7. 


The man is washing. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


8. 


The boy was pushed by the girl* 


A 


B 


C 


D 


9. 


The boy is outside the house. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


10. 


4 hats 


A 


B 


C 


D 


11. 


The boy is jumping. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


12. 


The mother and the telephone. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


13, 


The boy is not laughing. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


14. 


The purple flower. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


15. 


The girl is not crying. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


16. 


The brown boat 


A 


B 


c 


D 


17. 


-The girl is running. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


18. 


The apple is on the table. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


19. 


3 shoes 


A 


B 


c 


D 


20. 


The dog was pulled by the girl. 


A 


B, 


c 


D 


21. 


The rabbit and the pig. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


22. 


The milk and the cookie. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


. 23. 


5 chairs 


A 


B 


c 


D 


24. 


The yellow cup 


A 


B 


c 


D 


25. 


The woman is not sitting. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


26. 


The baby is sleeping. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


27. 


The cat is under the chair. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


28. 


The boy was kicked by the horse. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


29. 


The woman is eating. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


30. 


The boy was hit by the girl. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


3r. 


The cat and the dog. 


A 


B 


c 


, L 


32. 


The green airplane. 


A 


B 


c 


0 


33. 


The baby is in the bed. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


34. 
35. 


2 books ^ 
The man is not sleeping. 


A 
A 


B 
B 


^ c 
c 


D 
D 
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' ^ lUECEPTIVE COMMUNICATION SCALE 
VERBS 

NAME : DATE ; 

SCHOOL ; " AID : Y ES 

1. The woman opened, the door. A B 

2. The girl is spilling the milk. A B 

3. The girl will eat. A B 



4. The boy will jump. A B 

5. The man is working. A B 

6. The girl caught the ball. A B 

7. The, girl will sit. A B 

8. The girl climbed the tree. A B 

9. The boy is pulling the^agon. A B 



10. The woman is washing. A B 

11. The girl will push the boy. A B 

12. The boy fell. A B 



13. The girl is throwing the airplane. A B 

14. The boy will drop the ice cream. A B 

15. The boy carried the dog. A B 



APPENDIX C 

Sanqple Stimuli j 
Articulation Test 
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Appendix c 



AIRPLANE 

APPLE 

BED 

BIRD 

BLUE 



Articulation Test - Raters' Word List 

BOAT DOG HAT 

BOOK DOOR MAN 

CAT EYE MILK 

CUP FISH PIE 

DISH FIVE PIG 



POP 

RED 

SHOE 

TOP 

TWO 
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APPENDIX D 



Classroom Observation Schedule 



Clnysroor.i Ob!;crvatj.oii (Kovisud) 



-180 



;her 
rf ct 



ObGftrvcr 
Late: 



Tl-ie 
Start 



Time 
Finish 



of Children 



Supporting Staff 



cd belo . are nurt^er uf activities that ::ay be included in Che daily pro-ran- of 
•lanoc-rnnrtcn cUse. Indicate by vwviny the seciuencc of activities in the\^ession 
=rvcd and Luc a-ount of time spent on each. Add activities not listed in spaces 
Idea, • 



r Acr.ivlrv 



- F.S. expr, 
r.S, rc.c, 

Slpnin^ rec. 
17rif.inp: 
Spaecli 
Lipreadinr; 
AudiLorv Trr.f'.. 



Free plc-^.y 

Role ToUi.nf' 

X'cr.(.J,er checi. 
Croup 

Eiscusfiion 
Story fif'C 

F.nnclc 

Kn.^it period 
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'inutes 


Ordn 






^ — ^ 






























































I 'Inutes 



Order Activity I -inutes 
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EQUIPIIEI^T /uID KATLRIALS 



Listed belov are rcnterlals and" cquipniGnt that may be found in a pre-kinderf;artcn 
clasGroor.>. Check "those f.een in. this classroom (x) and double check those used 
during the observation period (xx) . Add items not listed in the spaces provided. 



Large blocks 


Jungle gjTH, climbing 


Color charts 




ladder 




Small unit blocks 


Carpentry bench 


Labels 


Books 


Water play utinsils 


Picture puzzles 


Record player, tape 


Rhythm band instrumentis 


Lotto p,anes 


recorder 






Paints 


Puppets 


Flannel board 


Crayons 


^ Wlieel toys 


Plants 


Pencils 


_ Readiness workbooks 


^ Live animals 


Feltpcins 


Readiness materials • 


Manipulative tovs 


Play dough 


^ Ditto nasters 


ITorthai:ioton Chrirt 


Clsy 


AV projectors 


^ • Fitzgerald Key 


Scissors 


Overhead projector 




Housokeepins corner 


Auditory unit 


« 


Drcss-up clothes 


, Audiograns 




Pupil nao^e cards 


Pupil records 
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Finger- _ 
Spelling 

Sifin-- 
language 

Oral-- 
Aural 

Corabined 

Written 

Gestures 



_COMim'ICATION' MALYST.q 




Child to Child 


Child to Teacher 


Teacher to Child 


12 3 4 5 6 7* 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


1 2 3 ,4 5 6 7 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



^ 1-7 

Never to Frequently 



Child to Aide 



Aide to Child 



Finger- 
ISpelling 

Sign- 
Language 

Oral-- 
Aural 

Cocibined 



V/ritten 
Gentui-es 



1 2 3 1+ 5 6 7 


1 2 3 1+ 5 6 7 


1 2 3 . 14 5 6 7 


1231+567 


1 2 3 1+ 5 6, 7 


1231+567 


1231+56 7 


1 2 3 1+ 5 6 7 


123 1+567 


1 2 3 1+ 5 6 7 


1231+567 


1 2 .3 1+ 5 6 7 
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Never to Frequently 



1. Teacher plans activities for tlAi group as a whole. 1234 

tutoring -12345 67 

3234 56 7 



5 6 7 

2. Teacher singles out individual children for: 

3. supporting 



4. Teacher shifts the organizatioml pattern 
(individual - small groups - entire group) 
according to the activity. 

^ 1234567 

5. Teacher shifts the organizational pattern 
(individual - small groups - entire group) 

according to the needs of the children. 1234567 

6. Spontaneous, independent work by the' children does occur. - - 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

7. Spontaneous Independent work by the children is allowed. - - 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

8. The program gives an Impression of good planning. 1234567 

9. The program appears to be well executed. 123456^ 



J^lgl-QL-j-jjIT-^I^j:^ ^.? STAFF 

10. Supporfing Staff works in a supportive manner. 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



11. Supporting Staff pcrfor-ns housekeeping functions. - - 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

12. Supporting Staff assists in maintaining discipline. - - 1 2 3 4 5 6 7' 

13. Supporting Staff prepares teaching materials. 1234567 

14. Supporting 3taff has responsibility for ^special portions 
ot the ediicationa] proRrara. ' - 

~ 1234567 

15. Teacher and Supporting Staff function as a team, shifting 

response oUxtxes according to the needs of the children. - - 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

ijI§£I^-L"l & CLASSROOM RFLATTo:,-s;-irp.q 

*16. Teacher admonishes the children for rdsbehavior . - - - 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

*17. Teacher Lhrcatens and caioJes. ^ 

7654321 

*18, "^^^'cl'c^r controls rhrou^.h roiterntion of the expc-ctnti ons ' 

of good" and "j:.rou-n-up" hoys and r.frJ.i. _ ! ! _ _ 705^-3,^ 

-.} 

Q Never to FreciLit-ntly 
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Never to frequently 

19. Conforming behavior is rewarded. 1234 

20. Teacher^ avoids problem ,y chancing the pac of the pro.ra..- 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

pattern.''-'^-'! f ^'^P"^ group 

---- 1 2 3 4 5 67 

22. The children cooperate readxlv - / 

- - - 1 2 3 4 5/ 6 7 

*23. A laissez-faire attitude prevails in the classroom. ----- 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
24. Teacher places restrictions on the childrens behavior. - --12 345 67 
STRUCTURIN-G PROGRAM 

». .Te.ch.r e,h,sU.. dive.^c experiences f„, general e„rleh.e„t.l 2 3 4 5 6 7 

h-di..e.„.Ue_„bJ_ee.ive. relate. 

"^^^eM^"soa^":^tU"n^^^L"-:^'!-°"-= - " ' ' ' " 

^ " - 12 3 4567 

28. Teacher evidenced specific instructional' goals . - - - 12 3 4 5 6 7 

i"^-!^ attention on the objectives: 
V.'hroush defxnxng the time period of the activity. ------ 1 2 3 /. 5 6 7 

30. Through the use of special materials. - - - 

123456 7 

*31. Through prescribing the child's responses. - - - -- 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

instructional activities. - 1 

1-234567 

ENCOUR,.^ AND SPEECH nKVPT npM,rv^ 

-----1234567 

Thiough dxscussxons, question and answer period. - ----- 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

35. Through planned exposure to concepts. 

" ^ - - 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

36. Teacher gives the child controlJed nrarUm • 

- -""""-uS%-:..°L 

1234567 



Never to Frequently 
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Never to Frequently 

REACTING TO PUPIL NEEDS 

37. In planning and carrying out the program, teacher takes 

into account: The developmental status of the children. - -^-- 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

38. The children's particular impairments. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

39. Teacher modifies her behavior to the childrens' ne^ds and 

reacts: In small groups - - -1 2 3456 7 

^ 40. Entire group 123 4 567 

41. Individually 12-3456 7 

42. 21 Teacher uses his capacity to receive childrens communications. - 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
*43. Teacher domineers -123456 7 

Never to Frequently 



- : ■ . • ■ • / 

r . ■ , 
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APPENDIX E 
Parent Informatiou and Attitude Scale 



2 -'8 




fitamL xnmmcn in AznniDi fcni 
foi riians or nuoxK anaiiD ^ 




1 a 



IkntiU ». Bram, ni.O. 
AMOttUt* riofflMor 
Til* Qtadmtm tdMol 



• 1, 

_ ^ • 188 
mmm of ort«nlMti<m or Mttttog at which you r«c«l««d this qucstioMlM . 



emsAL UDOBfAnoii 

tart X. 



WoUt PlMsc do not put your n«M or addrocc on thU fon. All IttforwitioB will 
bo troctod conf IdMitlclly and «iU bo uood only for poxpoMO of aclOBtif ic 

1. fox* Kelt roMlo 2. Toar of birth 3. Ton of teric^ ^ 

4. Living with apouoii at apouaa at praaaat tiaa. Taa Ko 

5. Karrlad aora thaa joaea. Taa Vo . 

If aarrlad aora than onea, vas p t o Tlo u a aarrlafa aadad bacausa oft 
Dlwrca _ Othar (plaaaa atata) _^ 

KS.^^S*'^*^ *^ ywira of achooliat jroa hava ce»Utad. 

12345678 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 

Grada f ehool Uth School Oollaga acadMta Nbxk 

S. Ralitioua affiliatlonx 

.Frotaatant J aaiah 

Catholic otiiar ■ — «— 



f . Fraaant faally Ineoaa (annual) 



_ under (3.000 
_ 3,000 to 4,999 
_ 5,000 t% 6,999 
. 7,000 to 8,999 
_ 9,000 to 10.999 
.11,000 to 14,999 
15,000 or ovar 



HiriSi*? «cct^«tion (Bo apaciflc auch aa Drag Stora Ciaifc, OoUafa rnfaaaor, 
Autoaoblla Mechanic, ate.) 

ti* VLfa'a occupation 

»ttU tlaa Part tina " " " ^ " 

Motet In tha following questlona tba child rafartad to la almva your haariaa 
lapairad child. ' ' "•«ng 

U. Child'a poaition in tba faaUy (ut bom, 2nd, ate.) 

U. Child'a birthdata _______ 4ga I 



14. Ago of chUd vhan hiBoring loaa occatad j waa diafaoaad 

erJc . ""'^ ^ ' 



i89 

l&ntSl*? •P«cl«llatt did ymi ▼l.it Won huriat 1~« 

2?fi^ chUd»» hearing loss.* Profound a«T«r« ___ltodtt«t« 

Averagt loaa for spMch frequencies (If knoim5' — ~ 

V Wgbt ear dfi Uf t ear dB 

. Hard of Rearliis — 

I^!*!^**" "*8lMUy go iihen you auapected « l^arlnt loeei 
Pediatrician Otologljt 

B^'rtgg A id PeaUr 

meS^gr ^ - gg;c h . Eeanng cSS r „ 

*iS,r''SS?^ y '^'"''^ '^' ^^ »««tal retardation. 

By vhosi . — ■ " ' ■ ■■ •■ I. . I 



19. Mio gave the diagnosis of hearing laspalzventT . 

^* ° ^^^^ ^^'^ »»»«^ CDo not include 

elderly relatlveo who lest hearing late in Ufe) *w;*wi« 

State relationship ^ 

21. Are any meabers of Husband »8 fanily deaf or hard of hearini 

. State relationship ^Q 

22. Nhen jrou were a yomisster dld^you kncv any deaf childna «r adtiltet 

■ No _ 

23. During any part of your Ufo have you known a deaf pereoat Tee No 
If Tea, give nocACs). — • 



'° the diecovei.7 of your child's hearing lose had you %yt eeea e 
Mgasine or journal abcut deaf children or adulter Tea tto 
If Tee, give nano(o) ______ ■ — 



^. .Since learning; of your child's Icpairaent h&^e yeu reed any of the followine- 
(Please check thocc vrhlch you hcva read) «ny or cne roiioiriag. 

Aaerlcca Acnala of the Desf Teecl-er of th» nm^t 

: De-f Am^rlc^n (Silsnt Worker) ' vJlS JeJlei 

Exception.?.! Gdldrca " ' " other 

Boolcs Specify title (o) ^ 



26. Do you subscrlbo to cr7 cS Llie abcTje periodicals? Tea Ito 

If Tea, give n3ra<s(6) end lergth of tine during which you have subseribed. 
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WTB: The following questloos oasuae that your child is presently enrolled lo • 
program for the hearing inpaired. If thle le not the case, ansver the 
qtieatlona la terns of the prograa your child will be enterittg. 

27. At what ege did your child begin hi« education aa a hearing lapalred child 



28. Have you ever vlalted a school or claae for hearing lapaii.red children other 

than the one In which your child la enrolled? Yes «o 

If Yea, please give name (a) ' - 

Age level (s) of class (es) visited 



29. Pleaae give the namea of at. least three other Bchoola, claaaea, or. progr«w 
(In this state) that your child could have been enrolled in if you had not 
chosen the one he la presently attending _ 



30. How did you first hear about the prograa your child is attending? 



31. Wd anyone ^encourage you to send your child to his present adioolt 
. If Yea, otatQ relationship of t^e peraonCa) 



32. Have you vlalted your chlld*a claoarooai? Yea No If Tea. approxlaataly 

how aany timea . -rr -# 

33. Has anyone augf.eated that you enroll your child in a prograa other than the one 

ho la attending? Yes No If Yea, what was tha ralatlonshlp of that 

paraon to you and what type of procraB(e) did he (aha) auggeat? . 



34. Uould you pleeae rate the atsoiat of conf idonce you have that you aade tha 
correct decialon in piecing your child in the prograa ha la now attending i 

Very confident 

Fairly confident 
— ^ Slight lad: of ccnfidcrxo 
. Serious lack cf confidence 

35. Bava you aeen cny teloviaion prc^raaa about deaf children or adolts or with 
a deaf character? Yea ^ Ho " 

36. Which of the follctrtng ccadltioco do you feel la the aoat advcationally handionDed 
for « young child? (Check oao> 

5??'^**° Cerebral Palay 

— BUndneaa Rheoaatlc Fevar 



37. 
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38* Art you a member of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for th« Dtsf t 

Ym No 



39f. Do you belong to any association of parents of deaf or hard of hearing children? 
Yes No _^ If yes, give namsCs) • 



40. Have you ever known a deaf person who Is a parent of deaf or hearing chlldrent 
Yes No 
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TOVR CHILD THXin TSAR8 FMH NOW 



Part II. 

ttiat wlU your child be doing thirty ymmn ttom now? Knowing your child, you ^ 
thU to mtkt Bomm good gueseei. Plae« an (X) in the coluwi which indicate th# Mgra« 
of chance you feel there i» thet the etetanent will be a true deecriptioo o£ your child 
thirty ycers from now. If you end your epouee dleegree» give both enewere end piece 
en (Q) efter huabend'e choice end ( W)^ for wife^e 



Very 
good 

chance 



Feirly 
good 
chance 



Some 
dience 



A 

Uttle 
chenee 



Uo chence 
at all 



1. VLll be a college graduate 



Will hiive speech that le eeaily 
underetood by most people 



3. mil reed at ebout fifth 

or sixth grade level or below. 



4. Will uae sign lenguage as hie 
preferred inea&d of ccmunica- 
tion 



S« Hill have more deaf friende 
thnn hearing friend^ 



6. mil be active in ?TA, 
Sotaryt Kiwanls or other 
similar organisations 



7> mil know his neighbore well 



8. 



Will be thought of as having 
normal hearins by people who 
Met him ^ 



9. mil h&ve graduated from a 
reguler high school 



10. mil drive e car 



11. Hill dcvcnd on speech reeding 
more thfcn on his hearing 



12 ♦ Hill be ir^irrittd to a person 



17^ 



13. Will be employed in a eeni- 
ekilled cr skilled job 
rather than a profession 



14. mil be clone to his 
brothers and s.lrtcra 



15. Hill have difficulty in 
uying EnglAsU correctly 



16. Will be in good health 



Will use bctV. oral and 
msnue 1 corsiavnt nation 



1 8. Will keep in touch with me 
19. 



mil belong to organlzetiona 
of deaf end hard of hearing 
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•irpnMM irtut you think o£ or utmld do •bootSb. ttntllS! 

In eo^^UUnt thl. font, pl«Mt kMp thn foUovlnt polat. la >t»d> 

1. Bvnrythlnt you vrlttt irtU Iw knpt eonfldratlal. 

2. Try to circle coo rosponM for ovary qutotlon. (I£ 
you .kip . .ft««it, V vUX not So! iit;, 



\ 
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.1. Al.xaz«lar Cr.ha« Bell. Inventor of the talephon* «d ttrong aopporttr ct tMdUnt 
ap«ecb to dettf chlldrw. one* e«ld that flngtr •peUlng v«a tiio fuust «ad 
9C*t «f flclcnt wqy to texch lAngtiago to d«af children 
«. I think he was probably right 

b. I find It difficult to believe thet he ever dkid that 

J' for retarded or elcm learning deaf children 

4. Xhl. la interesting but probably need. .o«e reaJarch to prJJT It or dl^^rov. 

*' iT^^cl h« naver truly believed la the laportanee of 

2. Stuckleaa and Birch (University of Pittaburgh) report that their atudy haK 
indicated that manual cowtuulcatlon (sign language and finger spelllnt) doe. 
not hinder the development of speech In young deaf child 

h' set the opinion of the principal of loy chlld'a achool qq that 

b. This la reassuring because I've vondered about that 

c. They probably didn't do a very careful study 

«>«y 5h*t this la true If the ehlld has already daveloMd asMch 
before he is exposed to manual eoomnlcatlon '"^ a«wxop«i tp^ch 
•> This oounds like propaganda to m 

3. There is so much dieogreeaent about education of the deaf that the beat thlat 

to do la: 

* «hSSI's'iSf f "'^"^ •'^^ that 

M«J «;!J*?;w"* ^ J"*' the right thlitt 

a' J ?4*"' what approach has the most supporters and try that first 
d. J««llee that what ee«no to be beat fo/others «S not brSat 2r » «h4M 

" J^erSe'S' ' ^ 2 ici:or;jii:5pS. " 

4. soma people have said that many f«»er daaf people than hiring people are able 

to go to college 



il f "J***""^ '.T J^""** ^^'^ '^•'^ ««lculty la leamlnt 

Sn«!/Sj the wrong elementaiy eduJatloS* 

CoUegas shouldn't be allowed to diacrlminate agalnat the deaf that w«v 
Thcsr people are talking about prevlou. generatfoS :?c«rr..t 



progreas 

«. This seems quite logical to me 



Ay • -J 
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5* Alt»nd«r Cr«h«m tell ..id, -l think th. um of tJu. , 

WW ui« UM Of tiM .igQ IragttJig. wtu..to.out 

of «a.Une« v.ry soon*'. 
Thla h.. happmod 

Thl. 1. Why It 1* unn.c.....y for m, chlld«„ to 
6. Ko.t dwf p^opU Barry . d..f p«r.on 
«• Thl. 1. not cm. 

7. If . frlmd of .ine dl.cov.r«l that har child «m diuf 
•. I'd t.U h.r .bout th. .chool wy child 1. in 

«m d.cl.lon ' int.rf.r. with h.r right to Mk. h« 

i: I woJS J:-?^!^.'^^^^^^^^^ 2«! i.fo«.tloa 

I't. found th. right pro^J, antltfactloa I h«w now th.t 

It 1. r.port.d th.t Mny d^f miultm wiw. ^« ^ _ ' 

-•ny oMi .dult. who do not h«r« totnUlglbU .pMch w. 

«UCCM.fuUy «ipl«y.<| md li.U .djtt.t.d. 

IJ*" «»^« w. .xcoptlos. 
B. Thla do«. not .urpri.. ■. 

An oral taachar of th. daaf c1.1m that mmn» « v-.,^ 

« cMuu tiwt Moy d..f chlldrM c«»t l..ni to «Mk 

M>d UprMd. 

Th. .t.tM«it la f.ls. and t c-n'i- iwi*^ 
b. ^a prob.bly do..n't JnS^^h. StSoS'JrS It'rJ;^;?"" .'^'^ 
«. Th.t'a tru. - .ha m^vam ratardll^ J?^ V • "chool 

d. 8h. .houldn't b. auJ^ ""ilS."^ ^'^^^^ h«dlc.pp«I d..f chlldr«i 
•• I «gr.a - aoM cva. but Mny c«k*t 




9 
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10 • On« of th€ dlsadvoatagea of getting together with other paraits nhoM 
children are in ay child* e achool la: 

a. I know what they think I want to hear the other aide 

No one of us has the same problema as another parent 
c» !Fhere arc no dlaadvantagea 
d« Xt requires time away, from my own f andly 
e* Ve night support each other* a mis takes 

11« A deaf adult aayo that he and hia deaf friends don't think speech la wry ; 

Important, 

a« Be and his friends probably have poor ai^eech - aOut grapea 
, b.* t can't imagine anyone,- deaf, or hearing t saying" that 
c.\ PoaaibXy he and hia friends have found aatiafactory adjustaent without * 

speech ^ 
d« Thla is what can happen if a child la sent to the wrong type of school 
e« Thli ta an unfortunate, but very coaoKm atateaent 

12* Va all have too littli^ time. Because of thla Z ahould devote nty short/ read« 

leg tine to: / 



a* Books and articles whose authors know what they're talking about 

b« Topics other than deafnaas because I have faith in oy child's school 

c. Learning about isethdda of teaching the deaf irtiich Z disagree with 

d. Controversial artlclea ^ so Z can defend the correct approach 

V, e« Books oh manual comamnication so Z can get to know iiy diild better 

13. Moat deaf people prefer to asaociate with other deaf people rat;her than 

hearing people « 

a. This is not true 

b. This will not be true of lay child if X raise hla rlgjht 

c« Z imagine thio is true - they understand each other*a speech eaaier 
d. This is why deaf children should be taught with regular children 
e« Zf they are happy doing thle ^ that's fine 

H« She primary function of an educational program of hearing liupalred chlldraii 



a. Provide short term help ^Ich will enable the child to enter a regular 
school with hearing children 

b. Teach the children to hear better 

c. Develop speech and apeechreadlng akllla 

d/ Provide appropriate inatruction in academic skllls» l!«e*» readings 

language* writing 
m. Present opportunities for aasodatlon with hearing children 



la to: 
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ObiwnilCj of IttBOMOttt 
RMMrch and D«ir«lopaene C«ot«r 
Donald F. IIooTMy Ph.D. 

Ua ova Intereatad In avaluating wayt in vhldi paopla raact to dlffarant 

tiorda* On «ccb pago there ia a dlffarant word to ba judgad by a nunbar of 

pairs of edjactlvsa. You ohould ms&a a judgeant for avary adjaotiva pair. 

' If you feel tha vosd lo vary eloaa to ooa and^r you should aarfc your 

paper Uk« this': 

b«d 3t z t I t I ■ o i : good 

or 

• J* 8 t t : X : good 

. * ■ 

Zf yott fael tha rrord Is eloso to ona and but not axtraaaly ao, you ohould 

nark year paper Uka thin: 

9tnnfi t V I I I t I waak 

strcns : i t i t X i : waak 

If you faal tho word io a littlo bit ralattd to ooa adjattiva, you ahould 
marte your papas llfco this t 

fast : t X i t t t , ■ t slow 

or 

o ■ ■ ■ 

fast i : I I X s I : alow 

♦ " 

Xf yen fcol tho vord la not dote to oithor adjoctlvo or that tha 
adjactlvao maka no SQaoQ tTlth th^ %iord» you ahould nark your papar lika thlas 

t \ : f y : I : : dangaroua 
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fOIHTS TO RHHEMBRR 
HBSPOMD TO EVERY LINK, DO NOT SKIP 
IX)N*T CUiCK J^n LINE UDBB TUAH ONCE. 
TOEK QUIdCLT. 

O0li*T LOOK BACK OR TRY TO SBMQIBER HOU YOU RESPAIDED TO OTHER WORDS. 
BE SORB TO llAKB YOVR VMXS ON THE LINES. 

raiS , HOT THIS 
— . ' « — JL.* : : ;x I : 
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good 



bad 



aad 



happy 



dirty 



dean 



nice 



avfui 



fair 



unfair 



dlaabraabla 



agreabla 



valuable 



worthlaaa 



Wring 



fun 



productive 



unproductive 



uaef ul 



ujelaaa 



haraful 



beneficial 



Important 



unimportant 
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good : : ti t : bad 

•ad : s g ■ : ^ :. : ft«ppy 

ditty t : : : : s cImix 

nica ; : : t : wiful 

fair • ; : > ^ ^ : , - : unfair 

di««gre«bltt t : : « .? ««mbU 

valuabU : : : : « wrthl«»« 



boring t ; ' t ' : : ; . fun 

I»ro<luctlv« T : : ! ! : unproductive 

useful : ' : : : ; : uaelese 



heraful ; ; :^ -Jj, : beneficial 

/ 

iaporteat ! ! : ° : ; ; imlmportent 
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bftd 



happy 



dirty 



clean 



nice 



awful 



fair 



unfair 



dlaagraabla 



agraabla 



Taluable 



northlaaa 



boring 



fun 



productive 



unproductive 



useful 



uaeleaa 



hamful 



beneficial 



laportant 



unimportant 
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good 



bad 



tftd 



dirty 



clean 



nice 



fair 



unfair 



dlaagreable 



agreeble 



valuible 



wotthleea 



boring 



fun 



productive 



ui^rodueelve 



useful 



ueelese 



hannful 



beneficial 



Important 



unlnportent 
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good 



bad 



•ftd 



I : 



happy 



dirty 



t « 



cImh 



nlca 



rful 



fair 



unfair 



dlaagraabla 



•traabl* 



valuabla 



wortiilwM 



boring 



fan 



productlir« 



unproduetiva 



uaaful 



vaiilMa 



hamful 



banafldLal 



Ivportaat 



I t 



nnlaportant 
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AUDITOEY TRAINING : . 

iooi : ; . : . : bad 

/ 

0 . . 

J : i„ t i h«ppy 

*lfty \. J : ■ ; t : ! - ' ' ; clean 

i : : : t : mitvl 

^•1' ' i ! : . uDfair 

dlaagraable • : ; ; asraabl* 

valuable ^ : t : : vorthlaas 

boring s ; . ; ; ; ; fun 

productive : : ^: . . ^ tmproductlva 

_s : ; ; : oaelaaa 

i : : benafldal 

ii<i>ortanC » : : . ; ; : tmlmportant 



S IGNLAWGUAGt' 



bad 



happy 



deaa 



awful 



tmfalr 



agraabla 



vorthlaaa 



fun 



uaproductlva 



uaaleaa 



baneflclal 



unimportant 
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FINGERSPELLING J ■ 



good : : • ; : bad 

••d ' i : ; : ; h«ipf>y 

*iLrty : : : : dean 

nice \ ; : t : t ■ awful 

'«lr ; I ; ; unfair 

dl««$r««bl« : ^: a^teabl* " 

valuabl* : : ; ; vorthlase 

boring : _\ \ ; ; ; fun 

productive : : ! t : unproductlva 

useful I : ;^ : j usaleaa 

hansful : : ; : : ; beneficial 

laportant ^ : : : : ; unlaportant 
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good ; z t t I : bod 



•(id 2 : ; : : : htppy 



dlrcy i t : t : ^ ^ : ^ ' . cltaa 
nloi : : : : : awful 



tmLt I ; : : : ! unfair 



dlaagrei^la : : : : : agreabla 

VAlu«bli!t X : '.^ : : : vorthlMt 



boring t : ; : : : fun 



productive : t : : ; : unproductive 
ustful : ; : : i : • uaalaat 



hanful : : r t : t banafldal 

laportaat 
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good 



bad 



•od 



happy 



dirty 



dean 



Dice 



avful 



fair 



unfair 



dlaagraabla 



agreabla 



valuabla 



vorthlaaa 



boring 



fun 



productive 



unproductive 



useful 



uaeleaa 



hamf ul 



beneficial 



Iwportant 



unlaportant 



APPENDIX G 

Longitudinal Test Data for 
Subjects with Unique Class 
Placement 



id 
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Table \^ 
Chil d A 

SEX: Male ETIOLOGY; Mennin^ltls 

CA: 7 yearr 11 mos, AGE. OF OnIeT: 2 years 
^ 

HEARING LOSS ; 95 *3b 
Test Scores 





1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


i 

Letter IQ 


1Q7 








Wise Performance IQ 








117 


ITPA 


164 


191 


172 


174 


Receptive Communication 




40Z ■ 


72Z 


40? 


Articulation 




32? 


24Z 


15% 


MRT 






46 




HAT 








42 



253 
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Table 
Chil d B 

SEX: Male ETIOLOGY: Unknown . 

CA: 6 years 3 months AGE OF ONSET: 1 1/2 years 

liEARING LOSS: 80 db 



Test Scores 





1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Letter IQ 


119 








Wise Performance IQ 








107 


ITPA 


■N.T.* 


196 


189 


198 


Receptive Communication 




55% 


•88% 


44% 


Articulation 




5.0% 


84% 


95% 


MRT 






36 




MAT 








36 



* Not Testable 
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Table 
Chil d C 

SEXt Female ETIOLOGY; Rubella 

CA; 6 years 5 months AGE OF ONSET: Birth 

HEARING LOSS: 78 db 
Tfest Scores 



/ 

Letter IQ 


1971 




1972 


1973 


1974 


124 ^ 








Wise Performance IQ 








110 


ITPA 


199 




N.T.* 


183 


166 


Receptive Communication 




N.T. 


52% 


63% 


Articulation 




N.T. 


52% 


88% 


MKT 






44 




MAT 








42 



* Not Testable 



Table 
Chil d D 

SEX ; Male ETIOLOGY ; Fever 

CA; 7 years 10 month s AGE OF ONSET; 1/2 year 

HEARING LOSS: 83 db 
Test Scores 



''LetLt'er.IQ 


1971 


1972 


1973' 


1974 


107 








Wise Performance IQ 








115 


ITPA 


203 


198 


187 


198 


Receptive Communication 




65% 


62% 


83% 


Articulation 




83% 


62% 


68% 


MRT 






37 




MAT 








63 



215 



Table 
Chil d E 

SEX; Ma^-e ■ ETIOLOGY; Rubella 

CA; 7 years 3 month s AGE OF ONSET; Birth 

HEARING LOSS; 93 db 
Test Scores 





1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Letter IQ 










Wise Performance IQ 








115 


ITPA 






193 


154 


Receptive Communication" 






80 


77 


Articulation 




657. 


81% 


87% 


MRT 






47 




MAT 








60 
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